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one thou passest on the high- 

way and from every experience 
Fate sends thee, and out of the wide 
knowledge thus gained of Human Weak- 
nesses and Human Needs, to distill in 
thine own heart the precious oil of Sym- 
pathy; that is the attar that shall win 
for thee a welcome wherever thou goest, 
and a royal entrance into. the City of 
thy Desire. 
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—Annie Fellows Johnston, 
in The Desert of Waiting. 
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Teachers of Lip-Réading for Adults 








Private and Class Instruction 
Normal Training Course 
Postgraduate Normal Course 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING, INCORPORATED 
Founded by the late Edward B. Nitchie in 1903 


Day and Evening Practise Classes 
Lecture Classes 
Practise Department 





Teachers Authorized to give Normal Course— 
Mrs. John E. D, Trask, 406 Geary Street, San Francisco, California. 
Miss Lucy Ella Case, 603 Story Building, Los Angeles, California. 
Miss Gertrude Torrey, 102 Auditorium Building, Chicago, Illino‘s. 
Miss Jul:et D. Clark, 603 Story Building, Los Angeles, California. 





18 East 41st Street, 


Frederick A, Stokes Co. 





Price, $2.50 net. 


Mrs. EDWARD B. NITCHIE, Principal, 


Lip-Reading: Principles and Practise, REVISED EDITION, by Edward B. Nitchie, published by 
The most widely used textbook on lip-reading. 


New York City 




















San Francisco School of Lip-Reading 


Mrs. 


Joun E,. D, Trask, Principai 


Oakland Branch, Federal Bldg., 16th and Broadway, Oakland, 
Authorized to award Normal diploma of Nitchie School of Lip-Reading in New York. 
Medal of Honor, Department of Education—Panama Pacific International Exposition, 1915. 
Gold Medal Diploma—California Industries Land Show, 1919. 


Instruction private and in class. 
Practise Classes. 
406 GEARY STREET 


; Special opportunities for individual practise. 
Class in Current Events for advanced pupils. 


Day and Evening 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





Minneapolis School of Lip-Reading 
Miss IDA P. LINDQUIST, Principal 
Nitchie Method 
435 Andrus Building 


Central Institute for the Deaf 
Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf 
Normal Training Class for Teachers of Lip-Reading 
to the Adult Deaf 
818 South Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








Boston School of Lip-Reading 
NITCHIE METHOD 
Private Lessons—Practise Classes—Conversation Class 


MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Princ’pal 


602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Mass. 





MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, Principal 
Faculty of Six Instructors. Normal, 

Correction. 

Fridays. Advanced work. 


603 Story Building. Broadway at Sixth 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





Gos Angeles and Pasadena Schools of Lip-Reading 


Regular, 
Stammerers helped. Coaching in school studies by Lip-Reading. Classes on Wednesdays and 


The Principal is authorized to award the Nitchie Diploma to qualified applicants. 


MISS JULIET D. CLARK, Normal Associate 
and Elementary Courses in Lip-Reading. Voice 


512 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Pasadena, Cal. 





California Schoo! of Lip-Reading 


Miss Coratte N, KENFIELD Mrs. THEODORE POINDEXTER 


‘Normal Course Private Lessons 
Speech Defects Corrected Voice Improvement 


915 Snreve BRviipoine 
Berkeley Branch, 1 Wright Bldg., Berkeley, Cal. 





Pittsburgh School of Lip-Reading 


Miss ELizABETH Branp, Principal | 


Normal Graduate, New York School for Hard-of-Hearing 
Private Lessons Class Work 


NITCHIE METHOD USED 
HicHianp Buitpinc, East Liserty PITTsBurGH, Pa, | 





Small Classes 


San Francisco, CAL, 


Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


Private Lessons Conversation Classes 
Small Classes 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 


Normal graduate of the New York School 
for the Hard of Hearing 


102 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Omaha and Lincoln, Nebraska 


KESSLER SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


PrivATE Lessons, SMALL CLASSES. 


PRACTISE DEPARTMENT. 


NORMAL CourRSsE. 


Emma B. Kessler. 203 North 20th Street, Omaha, Nebraska 
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LANGUAGE IN INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


By STELLA STUART GUINNESS, ESTHER GOODSPEED, AND Marton ATWoop* 


Fourth Year Work 
OURTH, fifth and sixth year’s work 
is usually accomplished in the inter- 

mediate department which, by _ the 
way, so often resembles the middle child, 
all legs and arms, with so many angles 
mentally and physically to be smoothed 
out. No longer the cunning little tot from 
whose lips the simplest, and therefore 
correctly given, sentences are such a de- 
light, nor the oldest child (in the gram- 
mar department) whose language now 
compares favorably with that of the hear- 
ing child of the same age. But the child, 
who, having reached the intermediate de- 
partment, has so much to tell the teacher, 
tries so hard to do more than asked to 
do, that his language sometimes becomes 
a tangle. Then let us review last year’s 
work, still using the five slates. 

In the fourth year, we use the prin- 
ciples of Miss Sweet’s Lessons in English 
No. 3 as the basis of our language work. 

I. The Passive Voice. This is not 
taught as a principle in the fourth year 
but is used by the children in a descriptive 
sense, as: My pencil is broken. Your 
dress is torn. 

Give no drills on the passive voice, but 
have the children use it whenever it can 
be properly used. 

II. Verbal nouns and adjectives. In 
teaching the children participial nouns, 
use the five slates. Show the children 
that words ending in ing are not always 
used with am, are, is, but that we talk 
about Mary’s dancing, her writing, her 

*Instructors, Institution for the Improved 


Instruction of the Deaf, Lexington Ave., New 
York. 


sewing, etc. Have the children make a 
list of such words and then tell you some- 
thing about them. Show in the five slates 
that these verb forms can also be used in 
the object columns. 

Teach these question forms. 

Do you like to (dance) ? 
Are you fond of (dancing)? 
Do you enjoy (dancing) ? 

III. Comparison of adjectives and 
adverbs. The comparative degree is 
easily understood and enjoyed by the 
pupil. In teaching this be sure that ob- 
jects having the same qualities are com- 
pared, as: The red apple is sweeter than 
the green one. Mary’s doll is larger than 
Sallie’s. Tom is taller than Jane. See 
that the children understand that the fact 
that Mary’s doll is larger than Sallie’s 
does not necessarily mean that it is very 
large. 

After we have taught the drill lesson of 
using the est with short adjectives, as: 
the longest, the happiest; and the most 
with long adjectives, as: the most beauti- 
ful, the most comfortable, we usually 
have a talk somewhat as follows: 

Who is the tallest pupil in our class? 
Who is the fattest pupil in the class? 
Who is the most attentive pupil in our 
class? etc. The children telling me which 
one pupil is the tallest, or the fattest, or 
the most attentive, show that the superla- 
tive degree is used in speaking of one of 
a group, not necessarily three. 

I have also found it a help to show the 
class a group of three or more pictures; 
for instance, a picture of Niagara Falls, 
another of Washington and. his family, 
another of Indians and horses, another of 
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animals playing together. Tell the chil- 
dren to describe the different pictures, 
using the following adjectives in the 
superlative form: interesting, beautiful, 
funny, and the pupils write something 
like this. 

“T see a picture of Washington, another 
of Indians, another of animals, another of 
Niagara Falls. The picture of the Indians 
(or of Washington, as they prefer) is 
the most interesting of all; the picture of 
the animals is the funniest, and the pic- 
ture of Niagara Falls is the most 
beautiful.” 

Then take ribbons of different lengths, 
widths, pattern, colors, and textures. 
Tell the class to describe them, using the 
adjectives, long, pretty, soft, expensive, 
wide, and cheap in the superlative form. 


IV. The adverbial modifier of cause. 
Mary cried because her tooth 
ached. 

Tom went to the park because he 


wanted to skate. 


V. Direct and indirect quotations. 

Here we refer to Miss Willoughby’s 
most excellent book on Ask, Say and Tell. 

Do not give this book to this grade of 
children, but teach the children the use 
of these verbs from the classroom experi- 
ences, as: Harry gives the class an item 
of news and says, “I am a Boy Scout.” I 
ask Max what Harry did. Max answers, 
“Harry told us that he was a Boy Scout.” 
Thus showing that we usually talk (and 
write) using the indirect quotation. I try 
to have the children understand that they 
tell items of news and ask questions to 
find out things. 

Every morning the first thing after our 
opening exercises, each pupil, in turn, 
stands beside me, and tells the class an 
item of news. This is a great help in 
the use of connected language, gaining 
new language, keeping me in touch with 
my pupils’ joys and sorrows; also giving 
abundant material for speech work, and 
these items of news are later used in the 
written journals. 

In this year the question forms should 
include: 











Have you ever ? 
How long (time) ? 
How long (inches ) ? 


How high ——- (feet, etc.) ? 
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How long does it take —— to 
) 


How did it happen? He fell. She 
got her feet wet. 














How does sew, write? Slowly, 
carefully, etc. 
How ? With the scissors, etc. 
How often ? 
VII. Pronouns—Continue work on 


personal, reflexive, interrogative and 
adjective pronouns and begin the use of 
relative pronouns. 

In exercises practicing different ways 
of expressing the same thought, we have 
opportunities of using the personal pro- 
nouns mine, yours, ours, theirs, as: I have 
a blue pencil. The blue pencil is mine. I 
own the blue pencil. This blue pencil 
belongs to me. Change to plural sen- 
tences, as: John and Tom have new caps. 
The caps are theirs, etc. 

Reflexive: myself, yourself, himself, 
etc. Use in questions and conversation, 
as: For whom did you buy that ball? and 
child answers, “I bought it for myself.” 

With the relative pronouns, begin by 
using who and which in schoolroom com- 
mands, as: Give the pencil to the boy who 
is sitting by the door. Bring me the book 
which is on your desk. Then have the 
children tell what they did, as: I gave you 
the book which was on my desk. Show 
the children that this is only another way 
of making two short sentences into one 
and talking the way grown up people do, 
as: Mary threw some paper into the 
basket which is beside the table, is only 
another way of saying, Mary threw some 
paper into the basket. It is beside the 
table. Let the pupils combine simple 
sentences, using who or which, as: 

I met a man. 

He was carrying a small dog. 

I met a man who was carrying a 
small dog. 


Sallie has a new dress. 

It is very becoming. 

Sallie has a new dress which is 
very becoming. 

Have the pupils complete sentences 
using relative pronouns, as: Harry has 
a dog 

The more personal one makes the class- 
room work, the keener is the interest and 
attention shown by the children. 
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LANGUAGE IN INTERMEDIATE GRADES 3 


VIII. Verbs. 
Voice, active. 
Passive used, but no drill. 
Mode, indicative, infinitive, potential. 
Subjunctive used, but with no drill. 
Tense, present perfect, past progressive. 
Participles, participal phrases used as 
adjectives 
object of verb 
subject of verb 
Object of preposition. 

In teaching the present perfect tense, 
teach the simple form without a time 
phrase first, as: I told Mary to write one 
sentence but she has written two. Where 
is John? He has gone home, etc. 

In teaching the past progressive tense, 
use it in connection with the past tense, 
as: He came while I was eating. I asked 
John what he was doing, but he would 
not tell me. 

Verbs which need special drill. Do not 
teach these together. 


To borrow—to lend 

to pick—to pick up 

to call—to name 

to bring—to carry 

to come—to go 

to know—to know how to 
to want—to want to. 


IX. Nouns. 

1. A few collectives, as: class, crowd, 
drove, pair, family, team. 

2. Occupations continued, adding 
lines of business, trades, and professions 
as the pupils are ready to receive them. 
Teach them something about the duties of 
each, as: What does a merchant do? 
What does a butcher do? Whenever it 
is possible, take the class out to the shop 
or store they are studying about that they 
may have the practical application of 
What does a merchant do? or, What does 
the butcher do? The visit to the black- 
smith’s is always full of interest. Also 
act out the trades in the classroom. The 
children always enjoy it. 

3. Teach the most common aches and 
pains, and the most familiar diseases. 

4. Titles: Mr., Mrs., Dr., Miss, etc. 

5. Indefinite nouns, something, any- 
thing, everything, nothing. 

6. Relationship, grandson,  grand- 
daughter, uncle, aunt, nephew, niece, 
cousin, brother-in-law, sister-in-law, and 


if needed, stepfather, stepmother, son, 
and daughter. If possible, have pupils 
bring pictures of members of their family. 
These are a great help. 

7. Nouns in apposition, as: Dr. Tay- 
lor, our principal; Miss Doud, our 
matron; Miss Hine, our drawing teach- 
er, etc, 

X. Adjectives. 

Comparison. The three degrees. 

Familiar similies: as happy as a bird 

as hungry as a bear 

as pretty as a pic- 
ture 

as red as fire 

XI. Adverbs. 

Comparison. 

Derivation. From adjectives, as: slow- 
ly from slow, nicely from nice, etc. 

Prepositions used adverbially, as: wear 
out, look in, let out, etc. 

XII. Prepositions. 

All those in Miss Sweet’s Language 
Lessons No. 3, and as many more as you 
can teach. 

Except needs special drill. 

XIII. Conjunctions. 

Than, because, when, while. 

As occasion arises, give the follow- 
ing rules for when. 

When present future 


or Future when present 
When past past 
or Past when past 
XIV. A great many—things that can 
be counted. 


A great deal—things that can- 
not be counted. 
XV. The original language should in- 
clude: 

1. Journals and topics. 

2. Descriptions of pictures, people 
and simple objects. 

3. Stories about pictures. 

4. Letters. 

5. Word pictures—Miss Buell’s 
work, a brief outline of which 
appeared in the Annals of 
November, 1917. 

6. Original questions for informa- 
tion. 

. Conversation. 
In writing individual journals the 
children write them the first time in their 
journal books without drawing any lines 
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for margins or paragraphs. They learn 
to remember these quite well. Sometimes 
we have very neat-looking books and 
sometimes we do not. The best compo- 
sition and the best penmanship are always 
praised. Topics, of course, are most 
helpful in broadening and giving new lan- 
guage. 

We always have a daily report of the 
weather, written on one special slate, as: 
Today is as warm as yesterday, or, To- 
day is not so cold as yesterday. The 
weather is never included in the journal, 
which always consists of news. 

Idiomatic and other expressions are 
written on a slate by the pupils when 
used, as: 

Take cold, inside out, upside down, put 
on, and as many others as possible. 

Of course in teaching all new language, 
use action work as much as possible. 

In the description of pictures, we find 
it a great help to tell the pupils to keep to 
four points. First, to tell what they see 
in the picture; second, where the people 
are; third, what they are doing; fourth, 
last and decidedly least important, what 
they are wearing or have on. Also that 
in picture descriptions, we always use the 
present tense, and tell only what we see, 
never what we think about the picture, as 
this is the distinction between a descrip- 
tion and a story imagined. 


Fifth Year Work 


In the fifth year, it is necessary to con- 
tinue work on many language principles 
started the year before, and to begin the 
teaching of new ones for which the way 
has been paved. The principles taken up 
are based on Miss Sweet’s Lessons in 
English No. 4. 

In the fourth year, the relative clause 
was introduced with the simplest pro- 
nouns, who and which. In the fifth year 
this work is extended to include the five 
relative pronouns in all constructions, 
namely, as: (1) antecedent, subject of 
verb; (2) antecedent, object of verb; (3) 
antecedent, attribute compliment; (4) an- 
tecedent, object of preposition (whom, 
whose, which). 

In teaching the relative clause, it is 
made clear, that, besides the relative 
clause, there must be a subject and a 
predicate. 
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The relative clause may be drilled on in 
many different ways: (1) combine two 
simple sentences by means of a relative 
pronoun, (2) make two simple sentences 
from one which contains a relative, (3) 
omit the relative clause and let it be sup- 
plied by the pupil, (4) make a complex 
sentence from a simple one by the use of 
a relative clause, modifying either the 
subject or object. 

There are some mistakes to be guarded 
against in the use of sentences containing 
relative clauses. One of the most com- 
mon is the omission of the predicate of 
the independent clause, for example: Dr. 
Taylor, who is our principal. The incor- 
rectness of this can be easily shown to the 
pupil by having the relative clause under- 
lined and the other words numbered to 
indicate subject and predicate, as: 

Dr. Taylor, who is our principal. 
The pupil will then readily see that his 
sentence is incomplete and that there 
must be a number two, in order to have a 
predicate. 

Another way to correct this form of 
error is by having the child make two 
sentences. If the teacher has been care- 
ful to make the point that the noun in the 
independent clause is never subject of the 
verb of the relative clause, he will write 

1. Dr. Taylor 

2. He is our principal 
and at once see the incompleteness of his 
sentence. 

If, however, this point has not been 
made clear in the introduction of relative 
clauses, the fourth year he will write 

Dr. Taylor is our principal, 
and see no reason why you should find 
fault with his first way of expressing it. 

Another common mistake is the use of 
the personal pronoun with the relative, 
as: The boy, whom I saw him, was lame. 
This may be corrected by changing the 
sentence to two simple ones and crossing 
off the corresponding words. 

Previous to the fifth year, the passive 
voice has been frequently used, so that 
now the child is prepared to learn the 
principle of it and why and when it is 
used. Action work and the five slate sys- 
tem will be found helpful in teaching this. 
After several actions have been per- 
formed and written, the child may be 
made to see that the subject does some- 
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thing. By showing objects the teacher 
may easily get a sentence in the passive 
voice, as: My pencil is broken. When 
several of these are written in the col- 
umns, it is easy for the child to see that 
the subject does nothing. Then, fol- 
lowing our invariable rule that a child 
is never to learn a definition until he 
himself has evolved it, the meaning of 
each voice can be drawn from the chil- 
dren. From several examples the child 
may make the rule for the formation of 
the passive voice. It should be explained 
to the pupil that the passive voice is used 
when the person who performs the action 
is unknown or unimportant and therefore 
need not always be expressed. In con- 
nection with the passive voice, the princi- 
pal parts of verbs are taught. 


The use of sentences or connected lan- 
guage employing both voices, with blanks 
left for the verb forms, is a good drill at 
this time, as it requires not only an under- 
standing of voice, but also of tense, a sub- 
ject which needs continued practice as the 
knowledge of new tenses continues. To 
avoid the awkward, while grammatically 
correct, use of the passive voice by chil- 
dren anxious to use the new form before 
they really comprehend it, it is well for 
some time to suggest the verbs to be used, 
for it is difficult to make a child see just 
why we do not say, “Elsie’s breakfast 
was eaten by her,” when it is a fact that 
cannot be denied. 


The present perfect tense is another 
principle which has been started and 
must now be continued and expanded. 
When the pupil can use the simple form 
—action finished, no time given, use the 
present perfect tense with a time phrase 
denoting the present, as: I have received 
two letters this morning. Later teach it 
with adverbs and phrases, as: often, 
never, since, etc. Then the other case, 
that showing a continuation from past 
to present time may be used. Careful 
thought on the teacher’s part to use this 
tense in its different cases whenever pos- 
sible will help the pupil to use it natur- 
ally. 


The subjunctive mode in the present 
tense is used this year, especially in con- 
ditional clauses with if. The following 
rules for tense apply to it. 
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1. If present, future 
or Future, if present 
2. If present, present. 

The declarative, imperative, negative, 
exclamatory and interrogative forms of 
the verb and these terms are also taught. 

The use of by and for with the present 
participle, answering the questions 
How—? and Why—? occupy a place in 
the outline of work for this year. The 
following is a device to help solve the 
problem of which preposition to use, a 
problem very confusing to the deaf child 
when a verb like to punish sometimes 
takes the other. Show him by means of 
a diagram that if the subject of the verb 
performs the action, by is used, while if 
the object of the verb performs the ac- 
tion, for is used. For example: 
rt 2 a om 5 
I punished a boy by keeping him at recess 
I punished a boy for signing. 

This device does not hold for the pas- 
sive voice, but when the children under- 
stand both this principle and that of the 
passive voice, you will find that even in 
that construction they will not make mis- 
takes with it. Some verbs always take 
the same prepositions before participial 
nouns, and lists of these may be given 
to the children. 

Pupils of this grade are beginning to 
be interested in politics and may be taught 
the names of some government officials 
as: president, vice-president, governor, 
mayor, as occasion offers. Topics on 
current events will help greatly with the 
teaching of these. 

If pupils have not learned the names 
of all school officials, they should be 
taught, along with their chief duties, etc. 
This is often accomplished while study- 
ing occupations. 

Occupations are continued and ex- 
panded this year and may be made more 
pleasant by combining them with the new 
language principles being taught—with 
the passive voice, the present perfect 
tense and with the present participle. 

In the fifth year the children are en- 
couraged to use abstract nouns like— 
the bark of a dog, the bite of a cat, etc., 
which they have probably seen but have 
not made much effort to use. 

Adverbial time clauses, introduced by 
as, when, and while are taught during this 
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year. As and while give good practice 
in using the past progressive. The mis- 
take is often made by children of putting 
when with the wrong clause, as: 

When I saw my mother, I went home. 

instead of 

I saw my mother when I went. home. 

This mistake can be avoided by teach- 
ing the child to connect when with the 
action that happened first. 

The use of above and below is con- 
fusing to the deaf child. If, however, 
the idea is given to the child that the 
preposition belongs with the first place 
mentioned, as: 

(The girls’ dormitory is above) the 
playroom. 

(The laundry is below) the dining- 
room. 
little difficulty will be encountered. 

More grammatical terms are taught 
this year and practice is given in express- 
ing the same thought in different ways 
by using different parts of speech, as: 

Mary deceived her mother. 

Mary is a deceitful girl. 

Indirect discourse and comparison of 
adjectives and adverbs are two of those 
principles which are begun early and are 
carried a little farther each year. Con- 
stant reviewing and usage of these prin- 
ciples, together with many others, are 
necessary for the deaf child to acquire 
ease of expression. The skillful teacher 
has many ways of camouflaging these 
hard and perhaps rather uninteresting 
principles, by means of which the pupil 
has practice in them without being aware 
of the teacher’s purpose. 


Sixth Year Work 


By the time the sixth year is reached, 
most of the language principles have 
been taught, and the chief object of lan- 
guage teaching is to enlarge upon these 
principles and have them put into prac- 
tice and used naturally. The teacher has 
great opportunity to show her own in- 
genuity in accomplishing this end. The 
teaching of the few principles presented 
this year is much like formal grammar. 

Work is done on sentence construc- 
tion, with study of clauses and phrases. 
The distinction between independent and 
dependent clauses is shown. Study is 
given to the words connecting indepen- 






dent clauses and to the different possi- 
bilities in introducing dependent ones. 

Many collective nouns are used and 
such abstract ones as the following— 
health, life, patience, courage. At this 
stage the child has acquired from his 
reading and other sources some names 
characterizing the person, as—murderer, 
neighbor, burglar, etc. These are added 
to when the opportunity arises. 

All the pronouns in their different uses 
have already been taught, but drill on 
them is still given in a variety of ways. 

A great deal of work on adjectives is 
needed this year. We classify them as 
follows: 

1. Proper adjectives—derived from 
proper nouns. 

2. Compound adjectives—kind-heart- 
ed, etc. 

3. Predicate adjectives—special drill 
on those used only in the predicate— 
alone, alike, etc. 

4. Adjectives followed by of—afraid 
of, ashamed of, etc. 

5. Adjectives followed by to—glad to, 


‘anxious to, etc. 


6. Adjectives followed by for—ready 
for, easy for, etc. 

7. The past participle, used in the 
sense of an adjective, modified by much 
or very much—surprised, excited, etc. 

8. The same, modified by well or very 
qwell—done, made, etc. 

The superlative degree needs special 
attention. Five cases are taken up: 

1. Using the and of, as: Harry is the 
tallest of all the boys. 

2. Using the and in, as: Mary is the 
youngest girl in her class. 

3. Using this and that or ever, as: 
This is the prettiest flower that I have 
ever seen. 

4. The, of that or ever, omitted, as: 
I am happiest in New York. 

5. - Indicating a high degree and using 
the indefinite article, as: Miss is 
a most delightful person. 

The past perfect tense is taken up this 
year. It is taught by giving the chil- 
dren two sentences: Mary broke her doll. 
She cried. Ask which happened first. 
Show that both actions are past, but that 
one was finished before the other took 
place. Reverse the order of the sentence 
and combine and it becomes: Mary cried 
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because she had broken her doll. The 
meaning of this tense may be drawn from 
the children when several examples have 
been given. While laying stress, when 
teaching this, on the fact that since the 
past perfect tense means completed be- 
fore the past time and that since the past 
time must be expressed, therefore it is a 
tense than can never be used alone, we 
must not forget that it may sometimes 
be expressed in a separate sentence, as: 
Mary won a prize for attendance. She 
had won a prize for conduct the year 
before. 

All tenses of the verb have been taught 
now except the future perfect. The em- 
phatic form of the verb is added to those 
mentioned in the fifth year, as: I did 
wash my hands. The use of the four 
modes is continued. There are helpful 
rules for the use of tenses with if. Those 
not given in the fifth year are: 


1. If past, past as: 
If she made that, she did well. 
2. If could, would (present) as: 
If he could typewrite, he 
would be glad to help you. 
3. If past, would (present) as: 
If he saw a bear, he would 
run. 
4. If past perfect, would (present 
perfect) as: 
If I had known that, I would 
have told you. 


The past subjunctive with if is taught as 
an idiom: If I were, etc. Although these 
rules for tenses may be applied correctly 
in drills, the real test of the comprehen- 
sion of them is in original work. If the 
child can keep tenses straight in such 
composition, as: “If I had lived a hun- 
dred years ago” and “If I were a mil- 
lionaire,” he has really mastered them. 
The when rules are helpful too. The 
ones which have not been mentioned in 
previous years are: 
1. When present perfect, future or 
future, when present perfect, as: 
When I have finished, I shall 
let you know. 
or 
I shall let you know when I have 
finished. 
2. When past perfect, past and vice 
versa, as: 
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When he had read the book, he 
gave it away. 

3. When past progressive, past and 
vice versa, as: 
When I was walking through 
the park, I met a friend. 


Three verbs that need special drill are 
to make, to get, to give, used in idiomatic 
expressions, as: to make—look pretty, 
to get—feet wet, to give—a treat. 

The infinitive and participle have many 
uses, which will be found and classified in 
any good grammar. The classification of 
adverbs as found in grammars may be 
used for children of this age. 

The conjunctions since, although, un- 
less and until are added to those already 
known. 

The incorrect use of before and after 
which is common with the deaf, can be 
done away with in a great measure by 
teaching that if the conjuction is in the 
middle of the sentence, it goes with the 
first clause and that if the action of the 
verb in that clause is first, before is used; 
if the action of the verb in that clause is 
second, after is used. This table makes it 
clear: 

(What happened first before) what 
happened second. 

( coming ) 

We eat breakfast before (we come) to 
school. 

(What happened second after) what 
happened first. 

( eating ) 

We come to school after (we eat) 
breakfast. 


ORIGINAL LANGUAGE 


Fifth and Sixth Years 


The original work of the fifth year so 
overlaps that of the sixth year that they 
do not need to be treated separately. The 
aim of all original language from now on 
is to put into practical use the principles 
which have been taught. 

The teacher bears in mind the neces- 
sity of making language both spoken and 
written mean something very definite to 
the child. The point is to make him un- 
derstand that every sentence gives some 
sort of a mental image and that a sen- 
tence incorrectly expressed sometimes 
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makes a very ludicrous picture in the 
mind, as: Miss is a new hat. 

A great deal of the original language 
and composition work ofthese and suc- 
ceeding years is based on the word pic- 
ture work by Miss Buell, as briefly out- 
lined in the November Annals for 1917. 
This work, however, has been expanded 
to such an extent that it cannot be given 
here. It is very valuable in developing 
the child’s imagination and his ability to 
“take” a story for reproduction. It leads 
him to image conditions expressed in 
language and adds greatly to his under- 
standing and enjoyment of reading. 

The outline of the fifth and the sixth 
years’ original work includes the follow- 


ing: 





Journals and topics 
Picture stories 
Condensation 
Writing of stories from simple 
outlines 

Writing of compositions from 
outlines 

a. made out by the teacher 

b. made out by the pupil 

6. Description work 

7. Poems paraphrased 

8. Word pictures from both poems 
and prose 

9. Written conversation 

10. Letters 

11. Conversation and questions for 
information. 

I. Newspaper items and opinions on 
them can be incorporated in the journals. 
Reading one another’s journals and 
opinions is a good stimulus as well as 
a delight to the children. Class jour- 
nals are discontinued except when a trip 
has been taken or when the teacher 
wishes to introduce some special lan- 

guage. 

‘Topics on a variety of subjects can 
now be comprehended. These can be 
correlated later with the geography and 
the history work, so as to broaden the 
child’s vision. A model topic can be 
given, as: ‘My First Doll.” Then tell 
the class to write on a similar topic, as: 
“My First Knife,” being careful that the 
pupils do not copy the model, which is 
given only as a suggestion. 

Here is a plan suggested to help the 
pupil use his new language principles. 
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Have each child write a short paragraph 
of news each day. Read it with the child 
and underscore that which could be ex- 
pressed equally well the new way. The 
child will almost always be able to re- 
write it correctly, thus having the new 
language for reference in his journal 
book. For accuracy of expression, it is 
a good plan to mark a news item with a 
percentage, according to its merit. Re- 
turn it to the pupil with no other mark- 
ings and tell him to try to raise his per- 
centage. 

II. Stories suggested by pictures help 
in developing the imagination. The pic- 
ture must indicate some definite action 
or sequence of actions and should not 
involve language beyond the power of 
the child to express. 

III. Longer stories are condensed, the 
pupils deciding the important points. The 
class can discuss the relative importance 
of the facts. This is preparation for 
outline work. 

IV. (a) Outlines of stories are first 
made out by the teacher with the pupils. 
No subdivisions are used, as it would be 
too complex at this stage. (b) The chil- 
dren are later able to make their own 
outlines after they have acquired the 
ability to arrange their knowledge. 

V. (a) Compositions or topics on 
various subjects are written from out- 
lines made out by the teacher. This is 
excellent training in expansion of sen- 
tences. (b) When the children have a 
clear idea in regard to the logical ar- 


rangement of the divisions in an out-. 


line, they may make out their own, for 
compositions and topics. 

VI. (a) Description work gives op- 
portunity for the use of more “grown- 
up” expressions. We describe people, 
pictures and things in detail, taking up 
the various details in a logical manner. 
(b) We also write descriptions where we 
have only a general idea of the person 
or thing described, as: Describe Miss 
K , who visited us last week. Have 
the class describe a room which they 
have not often seen. 

VII. The paraphrasing of poems is 
not easy for a deaf child, because of the 
inverted language. The class reads the 
verses one at a time and the teacher draws 
out the meaning which can be written up 
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in different ways. After the meaning of 
all the verses is quite clear, the story of 
the poem as a whole is written. 

VIII. A verse can be given for the 
children to give the mental picture pro- 
duced. Also this work is interesting. 
“Tell me what you see in your mind when 
you read the following: 


‘Blessings on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan! 
With thy turned-up pantaloons, 

And thy merry whistled tunes ; 

With thy red lip, redder still 

Kissed by strawberries on the hill; 
With the sunshine on thy face, 
Through thy torn brim’s jaunty- grace ; 
From my heart I give thee joy, 

I was once a barefoot boy!’ ” 


IX. Here is an exercise in which the 
children delight. To give the idea, take 
a child to the slate and have the others 
watch. Say something to him and write 
it. 





Miss : “Hello, John, what are 
you going to do after school?” John 
replies and writes. 

John: “I think we are going to have 
a basketball game.” Then ask more 
questions, writing each in the same man- 
ner, with the answers. As soon as the 
class gets the idea, have them perform 
the exercise two and two. It is good 
practice whereby the child can learn to 
introduce topics of conversation and to 
keep the key in his own hand. 

X. Letters to the child’s family and 
friends should be ‘made interesting. Try 
to get away from the stereotyped ex- 
pressions: Dear Mother, I am well and 
hope to hear the same from you. Let- 
ters to imaginary people in another part 
of the country draw out the child’s origi- 
nality. They can use their geographical 
knowledge here. Models are given of 
simple notes and notes of invitation, with 
replies declining and accepting. 

XI. Attention is paid to conversa- 
tion, helping the child to form and ex- 
press his opinions about things he has 
seen, books he has read or places he has 
visited. At this stage, the child’s mind 
has been so awakened that he is con- 
stantly reaching out for more knowledge. 
All questions should be honored and 
answered as far as it is possible. 


Questions given for mental develop- 
ment are a good test of one’s work, as 
shown by the ability of the child to think 
things out for himself. His judgment in 
selection may be tested by a question like 
this: Write sentences using three of the 
following words: efficient, well, happy, 
manueuvre, came. Here are examples of 
other questions for this purpose: 

1. Does the sun rise on a rainy 
day? 

2. What vegetable has eyes but can- 
not see. 

3. Why is the flag blowing toward 
the east? 

4. Who is passing by the house? 

5. Copy the third word of the sec- 
ond question. 

6. Write the answer to the fourth 
question twice. 

7. Write your name in each of three 
corners of your paper but leave 
the fourth as it is. 

8. Tommy Brooks and Bessie 
Snooks went out to walk on 





Sunday. 

Said Tommy Brooks to Bessie 
Snooks : 

“Tomorrow will be 


9. Suppose you want to go to the 
capital of this state. To what 
city would you go? 

10. I wrote a letter to a friend in 
France. What did it cost to 
mail it? 

Note: We are indebted to Miss Buell 
for many of the devices and helpful sug- 
gestions in language teaching. 

The language work given here has been 
based on the old outline as used in our 
school. A new outline now in the mak- 
ing, will divide the work somewhat 
differently as to the amount covered each 
year. 





NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


Claims for copies of THE Votta Review 
that may have been lost in the mails cannot be 
allowed unless such claims are received within 
sixty days of the corresponding dates of issue. 
A claimant must state that the lost copy was 
not delivered at the last address given by him 
to THe Votta Review as his correct address 
for the receipt of copies of the magazine. THE 
Voita Review cannot accept responsibility for 
loss due to change of address, unless notifica- 
tion of such change is received at least three 


_ weeks prior to the corresponding date of issue. 





NEW SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


HE fact which strikes one first, in 

looking over the list of heads. of 
schools for the deaf appointed since 
January I, 1921, is that three of the 
number are women. Until quite recently, 
the destinies of the state schools had been 
controlled by the masculine element, but 
the pendulum seems to be starting in the 
other direction. 

THE VoLtaA REVIEW extends congratu- 
lations to each newcomer in the follow- 
ing list, with best wishes for a successful 
régime. 


Mrs. BeLtLe C. Arco 


Mrs. Argo, of the Colorado School, 
scarcely needs an introduction to the pro- 
fession. The constructive, sympathetic 
work done by her husband, Dr. William 
Kavanaugh Argo, during his long’ term 
of service at the Kentucky and Colorado 
Schools, placed him in an enviable posi- 
tion among educators of the deaf, and it 
is generally felt that his wife’s long fa- 
miliarity with the work renders her fully 
able to fill the place made vacant by his 
recent death. 

Mrs. Argo has been intimately asso- 
ciated with the deaf for over thirty years. 
She was trained as an oral teacher in 
the Kentucky School, taught for some 
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MRS, BELLE C, ARGO 


MRS. H. T. POORE 


years, and has, besides, had varied experi- 
ence as matron, housekeeper, purchasing 
agent, office assistant and acting superin- 
tendent. She was appointed assistant 
superintendent of the Colorado School in 
July, 1919, and upon Dr. Argo’s death 
in April, 1921, became superintendent. 


Mrs. H. T. Poore 


The continued ill-health of Mr. Horace 
E. Walker, of the Tennessee School, oc- 
casioned his resignation soon after the 
close of the last session. The vacancy 
was filled September 12 by the appoint- 
ment of Mrs. H. T. Poore, of Knoxville. 

Mrs. Poore has had considerable ex- 
perience in the educational fields. After 
graduation from high school and the 
University of Tennessee she took two 
summer courses at Columbia University, 
New ‘York. ‘She taught several years, 
and held, from 1916 to 1921, the position 
of county superintendent of education 
for Lewis County, Tennessee. - Thus her 
training as an educator has been exten- 
sive, and in addition she comes to the 
work with, a knowledge of the deaf, 
gained from her two deaf sisters, one of 
whom is a. teacher in the Tennessee 
‘School, and the other the wife of a 
teacher there. 
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NEW SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


Miss IpA GAARDER 


The selection of Miss Ida Gaarder, of 
the Kendall School faculty, to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by the resignation of 
Mr. A. L. Roberts, was announced 
recently. 

Miss Gaarder was born at Kensett, 
Iowa, and educated in the high school of 
that city, in the Iowa State Teachers’ 
College and in George Washington Uni- 
versity, where she received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. After a year of teach- 
ing in a high school in Iowa, she took the 
normal course at Gallaudet College, and 
for two years taught the high class in the 
Kendall School. 


O. C. SMITH 


Mr. Oscar C. Smith, who was recently 
appointed managing officer of the IIli- 
nois School for the Deaf, began life on a 
farm. After common school and col- 
lege training, he taught for ten years, and 
then took up the study of law. He be- 
came a practicing attorney at Benton, IIl., 
and held there the offices of city attorney, 
assistant state’s attorney, president of 
School Board, county probation officer, 
and judge of the City Court, which posi- 
tion he resigned recently to accept the 
management of the Illinois School for the 


Deaf. 





COL. 0. C. SMITH 











MISS IDA GAARDER 


Mr. Smith served as a_ volunteer 
throughout the Spanish-American war, 
and later in the Philippines. Upon his 
discharge from that service in 1900, he 
organized Company F, 4th Illinois Na- 
tional Guard, in Benton, IIl., and served 
as the captain of that company on the 
Mexican border in 1916 and 1917. In the 
early part of the World War he served 
as captain of the same organization, and 
was then transferred to the Judge Advo- 
cate General’s Department, and assigned 
as Judge Advocate of the goth Division, 
with which organization he went over- 
seas, serving as an infantry officer at St. 
Mihiel and Argonne. After the Armis- 
tice, he was the officer in charge of civil 
affairs of three Kries in Germany. Since 
his discharge in 1919, he has directed the 
Home Service of the American Red Cross 
of Franklin County, Ill. He took up his 
duties at the Illinois School October 20, 
1921. 

Burton WeELLs Drices 

Mr. B. W. Driggs, who succeeded Mr. 
W. C. McClure as superintendent of, the 
North Dakota School, is a brother of 
Superintendent F. M. Driggs, of the Utah 


School, and of Prof. H. R. Driggs, whose 
“Live Language Lessons” have been so 


"effective among deaf children as .well as 


among their hearing fellows. 











BURTON W. DRIGGS 


Mr. B. W. Driggs was trained at Gal- 
laudet College as a teacher of the deaf, 
and taught for seven years in the Cali- 


fornia School. 


In 1920 he became superintendent of 
public schools in Sugar City, Idaho, but 
resigned after a year’s work there to ac- 
cept the superintendency of the North 


Dakota School. 


A. C. MANNING 


Mr. A. C. Manning, 
the newly-elected su- 
perintendent of the 


Western Pennsylvania | 
Institution, needs no 


introduction to read- 
ers of THE VOLTA 
Review, for he is a 
member of the Board 
of Directors of the 
American Association 
to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the 
Deaf. 

As a tribute of 
Mr. Manning’s _ fit- 
ness for his new posi- 
tion, we quote from 
the Florida School 
Herald: 


Burt. 





A. C. MANNING 


VOLTA REVIEW 


We 


WILLIAM C. McCLURE 


It has been formally announced that Mr. 
Arthur C. Manning has been apvointed super- 
intendent of the Western Pennsylvania School 
near Pittsburgh, to succeed the late Dr. W. M. 
We had the good fortune of knowing 
Mr. Manning personally, when he was a nor- 
mal student at Gallaudet. No kinder, more 
thoughtful, more earnest, and more capable 
man can be found than Mr. Manning, and we 
know he will make an ideal successor to Dr. 


Burt. In fact, Mr. Man- 
ning was Dr. Burt's 
choice as his successor, 
Dr. Burt having called 
him to assist him during 
the last two years of his 
indisposition, Before 
coming to that school, 
Mr. Manning had charge 
of the U. S. Hospital for 
the Rehabilitation of 
Deafened Soldiers, and 
previous to this he was 
for a number of years 
assistant to Dr. Crouter 
at the Mt. Airy (Phila- 
delphia) School. The 
deaf children at the 
Western Pennsylvania 
School have our con- 
gratulations on having 
such a fine man as Arthur 
C. Manning for their 
leader. 


WiLiiAMC. McCiure 


It is not often that 
a man is listed two 
years in succession 
as a “new  superin- 
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tendent.” Mr. W. C. McClure, however, 
has that honor. In 1920 he went to the 
North Dakota School as superintendent, 
but after only a year’s work there, he was 
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recalled to the Missouri School, where 
he had formerly taught, to take the po- 
sition made vacant by the resignation of 
Mr. J. Stuart Morrison. 


CALL ME GRANDMOTHER! 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


T IS occasionally held, I believe, that 

the outsider is in a better position 
to judge of the merits of a question than 
those intimately connected with it. This 
may account for the compliment paid 
me now and then by persons who ask me 
for suggestions regarding the handling 
of practice classes. I could not very 
well know any less about a subject than I 
do about practice classes. Not that such 
a condition would prevent my offering 
suggestions or writing! As a matter of 
fact, I find it much easier to write of 
matters concerning which I know almost 
nothing. My imagination works so much 
more freely where it is not hampered by 
facts. 

Can practice classes be made interest- 
ing? I really do not know. But since 
there are people who actually seem to 
enjoy mirror practice, I must confess that 
it would appear that anything can be 
made interesting. I used to attend prac- 
tice classes, but for me they all had one 
very serious defect—somebody else did 
all or most of the talking. I never could 
get accustomed to that. It didn’t seem 
fair—nor natural! Perhaps if I had been 
given more opportunity to talk, especially 
about myself, I would have found the 
classes more interesting. It is something 
of a question, however, and if.so it would 
have been the exception to the rule. I 
usually find anything that I have to do, 
or am supposed to do, as a duty, uninter- 
esting. I do not understand why that is, 
but the minute someone tells me that I 
should do so-and-so, that very minute I 
begin disliking the thing. mentioned, and 
seeking methods to avoid doing it. 

However, by way of making a tenta- 
tive suggestion: To make a practice class 
interesting, first catch your class. . Then 
feed it material of a very. simple, a very 
elementary, character. It seems to me 
that teachers of lip-reading have a tend- 





ency to over-rate the intelligence of 
their pupils. Dr. James J. Walsh has 
told us that during the late war some two 
million men were examined ‘for the 
Army. “Psychologists,” he says, “dis- 
covered that the average mental age of 
the recruits was thirteen years. That is 
to. say, that the average man’s mind was 
intellectually developed no -more than 
that of a child.” 

Conceding that the deaf are twice’ as 
smart as the hearing, which is, of course, 
a very conservative estimate, that would 
make the average deaf person about 
twenty-six years old mentally. And 
most of us who are nearing or have 
passed forty, realize how very little the 
twenty-six-year-old person really knows. 
Why, then, do teachers of lip-reading 
insist upon giving their practice classes 
selections from Dante or, say, current 
works on philosophy and psychology, for 
their amusement and entertainment ? 

A further trouble brought about by 
the use of this intellectual prescription is 
the fact that it has something of a tend- 
ency to develop the mind of the pupil. 
Teachers. should realize that such an in- 
tellectual awakening can do nothing but 
harm to their pupils. No one is left 
more severely alone by his fellows than 
is the highly intellectual individual. In 
fact, he is by the very reason of his intel- 
ligence rendered unfit for association 
with his fellows. How can a person in- 
tellectually developed be content in the 
society of his everyday friends with their 
thirteen-year-old conversational topics? 
What a terrible situation! Why aggra- 
vate matters by building up the pupil’s 
intelligence? Better by far that he should 
become again as a little child, if, by any 
chance, he has ever left that stage. 

Of course, one.may take up a study or 
some. other form of intellectual activity 
from other and -very proper motives. In 
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my own case, for example, I have studied 
French somewhat, simply in order to be 
able to say “It’s me,” without bringing 
down the wrath of the grammarians upon 
my head. “C’est moi!” is, of course, 
merely my battle-cry of freedom. This 
sort of diversion is, I think, justifiable 
and probably does no damage. But it has 
no place in the practice class. 

But be original as well as elementary. 
Tell the class the story of Little Red 
Riding Hood. This will be new to the 
pupils, and very interesting. After you 
have told it once or twice, you can vary 
the monotony by altering the story a 
trifle—making Little Red Riding Hood 
eat the wolf, for example. 

What excellent practice a story of this 
kind offers! 

“Oh, grandmother, what big ears you 
have!” 

“Oh, grandmother, what big eyes you 
have!” 

“Oh, grandmother, what large hands 
you have!” 

“Oh, grandmother, what a terrible big 
mouth you have!” 

After a few repetitions of this story, 
any member of the class will be able to 
see the word “grandmother” under any 
and all conditions. And he can go home 
from class, can this Any Member, and 
say joyously to his friends: “Call me 
grandmother—I can see it perfectly!” 

If you insist upon educational topics, 
why not select questions that suggest the 
answers, thus putting only a slight burden 
on the minds of your pupils? The fol- 
lowing, from Cartoons, I think, are mere- 
ly. suggestions : 

When was the war of 1812? 

From what province of France was 
Joan of Arc? 

Who was the author of Macaulay’s 
History of England? 

Do you like Scott’s Emulsion? Is it 
better than /vanhoe? 

What two countries were engaged in 
the Spanish-American War? 

In what season of the year did Wash- 
ington spend the winter at Valley Forge? 

Tell in a few words what you know 
about the Swiss Navy. 

Teachers would do well to bear in 
mind that they are competing, let us say, 
with the movies, in retaining their pupil’s 


interest. Now, what makes the movies so 
popular if it is not the fact that the pic- 
tures offer a form of entertainment which 
can be enjoyed without the slightest men- 
tal effort? Even if one cannot read, he 
can still enjoy the pictures, perhaps even 
more so than can those of us who are able 
to read the remarks and explanations. At 
the movies it is only necessary to sit and 
look on. And I ask teachers of hip- 
reading: Do you not find often that 
pupils seem to come to the practice class 
merely to sit and look on? They resent 
and recoil from anything that involves 
mental effort. 

So, if you must use educational topics, 
use something along the lines already sug- 
gested, or select questions that have a 
lighter side. For natural history, this list 
may be suggestive: 


What is the difference between a hen 
and an eggplant? 

Is a plant pistil a revolver? 

Do milkweeds grow in pints or quarts? 

Is the milkweed related to the cowslip? 

What is the Latin name for the wall- 
flower? 

Explain the difference between the 
wall-flower and the American beauty. 
And the peach. 

What kind of a bark has the dogwood ? 
Is the foot of the oak troubled by corns 
—or merely acorns? 

What is the relationship between the 
goldenrod and the mint? 

The value of such topics lies to a great 
extent in the fact that they develop the 
pupil’s curiosity and lead him to investi- 
gate for himself into the mysteries of 
nature, finding out why the blackberry is 
red when it is green, and so on. To be 
able to tell the birds from the flowers is 
not only important in itself, but it im- 
parts to one an air of self-confidence, a 
sort of I know-and-I-know-I-know air 
that is very compelling. A knowledge of 
nature spares one many embarrassments. 
What could be more humiliating, for ex- 
ample, than the ignorance that led a cer- 
tain young lady, hearing the small cows 
referred to as “cowlets,” to designate 
calves of the opposite sex as “little 
bullets” ? 

There is a very fine old game, suitable 
for practice classes, which I shall call 
“Book Reviewing”—because that is its 
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It first appeared, I judge, in the 
Home Journal, and if so, no 


name. 
Ladies’ 
doubt played an important part in the 
Americanization of Edward Bok. 

It can be played by any number of 
persons, but is more interesting if there 


are at least two. If there happens to be 
a large attendance at the practice class, 
say, three pupils, the conditions are 
almost ideal. 

The teacher gives, or lends, the first 
pupil a sheet of paper. Preferably this 
should be plain and not newspaper or 
wrapping paper. The pupil writes the 
name of an author at the top of the sheet. 
A few names are suggested, in case the 
pupils do not happen to know the names 
of any authors: John A. Ferrall, William 
Shakespeare, Beatrice Fairfax, Babe 
Ruth. : 

Having written the name of an author, 
or someone the pupil mistakeiily consid- 
ers an author, the sheet of paper is folded 
so as to conceal the name, and handed to 
the second pupil, if there is such. The 
second pupil, if there is such, writes on 
the sheet the title of a book. To conceal 
the ignorance of her pupils, the teacher 
should have a few books, -with titles 
printed in large letters, placed carelessly 
about the classroom, where they can 
easily be seen. This thoughtful action 
may save considerable embarrassment 
and make some warm friends—the lat- 
ter commodity being one which all teach- 
ers can use to advantage. 

The paper is again folded, concealing 
the title written, and passed to the third 
pupil, if there is such. This pupil writes 
a review or criticism on the sheet. No 
suggestions are necessary here, since any 
one, no matter how ignorant, is quite 
capable of criticizing anything. 

This completes the cycle, so to speak, 
and the paper (if any room is left on it) 
is passed to other pupils and the process 
already described is repeated indefinite- 
ly, depending on the number of persons 
present. It is useless to attempt to divide 
four or seven pupils, for example, into 
sets of three. In such cases, do not at- 
tempt it, but merely permit one pupil to 
write two entries, merely making sure 
that he does not know what is already 
written on the sheet. This is difficult, of 
course, if only one pupil is present, which 


is why I have mentioned elsewhere that 
the game is more interesting if two pupils 
are present. If the teacher does not care 
about experise, a new sheet of paper can 
be used for each set of questions. 

The reading of the sets of entries, by 
the teacher or members of the class, is 
what is supposed to provide the amuse- 
ment and entertainment. Here are two 
illustrations of what, according to the in- 
ventor, actually happened when the game 
was first tried out: 


AvuTHOR: Samuel Johnson. 


TitLe: Alice in Wonderland. 
Criticism: Never since the days 
when Homer hawked his /J/liad 


through the streets of Greece has 
any literary work so carried the 
world by storm. We _ sincerely 
doubt if in the ages to come any- 
thing will exceed it. 


AutTuor: Rider Haggard. 

Tite: Dictionary. 

Criticism: The tone is weak, the 
characters impossible, and the plot 
exceedingly unnatural. There is 
really hardly a readable page in the 
whole book. 

Probably the explanations and _illus- 
trations given will be sufficient to permit a 
trial of this fine old game, but if not, do 
the best you can and you will no doubt 
work out something even better than I 
have suggested. 

For that matter, I could improve the 
idea myself by selecting THe VoLta 
Review as the groundwork of the game; 
and besides, the magazine needs all the 
advertising it can get. 

Let us take the November, 1921, issue, 
for example. Instead of having the 
pupils give general author and book titles, 
let them select their authors and titles 
from THE VoLTA Review's table of con- 
tents. We might expect to get something 
like this as a result: 


AutHor: John D. Wright. 
Titte: “Has Deafness Kept Me 
Young?” 


Criticism: This is the best thing Mr. 
Ferrall has ever written. It is full of 
wit and wisdom and proves him to 
be a sedulous reader, with a wonder- 
ful memory. This author should go 
far—unless he wishes to be over- 
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taken by the police and prosecuted 
for plagiarism. 


AvuTHOR: The Friendly Lady, 
TitLe: “Consider the Oyster.” 
CriticisM: This is the most concise 


and satisfactory statement of the ob- 

ject and work of the Red Cross that 

I have seen. It touches the heart of 

humanity with its infinite pathos and 

should result in a liberal response to 

the Fifth Annual Roll Call next 
November. 

Merry and carefree games such as 

these do much to keep the spirit of youth 

alive within our hearts—and faces. It 





is no breach of confidence to say that I 
owe much of my youthful appearance to 
just such agencies. Often I am mistaken 
for my own son, but as I have no son this 
causes no irritation or resentment on his 
part. 

Only the other day I met a man I had 
not seen since 1907. He recognized me 
instantly. I was much gratified and re- 
marked: “Evidently I haven’t changed 
much in all these years, since you recog- 
nized me so quickly.” 

“Oh, it wasn’t that,’ he explained. 
“You've changed a great deal. You see, 
I recognized that suit.” 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


(Continued from the December VoLta REVIEW) 
SECOND DAY—MORNING SESSION 


PRESIDENT PHILLIPS: The next paper 
in this series is entitled, The Physician’s 
Responsibility to the Deafened. It will 
be read by Dr. Harold Hays, of New 
York. 


THE PHYSICIAN’S RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY TO THE DEAFENED 


By WENDELL C, PHILutPs, M.D., 
F.A.C.S. 
AND 
HaAroitp M. Hays, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
New York City 

The responsibility of the physician to 
his patient does not end with the medical 
care. He must be in a position to advise 
him on many things non-medical, such as 
the regulation of his social life, the 
amount of time he spends at his business, 
the hours that he should devote to play 
and so on. At times the physician is 
taken into the family council and asked to 
give his opinion on things which might 
more naturally fall to the lot of the 
clergy. In other words, the psychological 
care that the physician takes, more often 
effects a cure than the medical care. The 
success he gains with his patients de- 
pends greatly on the personal element he 
can throw into the case. 


The authors feel that in no set of cases 
does the personal element count for more 
than in the case of deafened patients. 
They prefer to use the word “deafened” 
rather than “deaf,” to differentiate the 
class of patients who still have a resi- 
duum of hearing and are not deaf mutes. 
Here we are dealing with a class of pa- 
tients who are peculiarly sensitive and 
who can be materially benefited only by 
one who shows a personal interest. These 
patients do not need medical treatment 
so much as spiritual stimulation. The 
physician who is caring for them has al- 
ways to keep in mind that not only must 
he improve the hearing, but he must at 
the same time advise the patient as to the 
best way to lead his life, the kind of 
recreation he should have and indicate to 
him what will help him most to gain that 
happiness which every human being de- 
serves. 

Does the physician’s responsibility end 
with the medical care of: his deafened 
patient? From the foregoing, one can 
readily see that we do not believe it does. 
The otologist must consider very care- 
fully every factor that will tend toward 
the elimination of deafness as well as its 
relief ; and-he it is who should be the 
teacher, who reaches out an advising arm 











to the public and shows them how it is 
possible to ward off this affliction to a 
great extent. Moreover, he should be in 
a position to advise the prophylaxis in 
individual cases in order to stay the dis- 
ease or at least to outline the most agree- 
able and satisfactory life for the patient. 

For a great many years, the authors 
(particularly Dr. Phillips) have preached 
preventative measures, laying especial 
stress on the necessity of educating 
mothers on the care of children’s ears. 
Running ears may be of no account when 
j they heal up quickly and no more dis- 
charge is seen, but many a case of deaf- 
ness in later life is due to the neglect of 
just such an ear. After a discharge has 
ceased, it has been presumed that the ear 
is well. In the majority of instances no 
expert advice has been obtained, and no 
test of the hearing made, and patients 
have, thereby, remained partially deaf, 
who otherwise might have regained hear- 
ing. 

The prevention of deafness may be 
divided into three periods: 

1. The care of the ears in children. 

2. The care of. the ears in adoles- 
cents. 

3. The care of the ears in adults. 

1. There is no doubt in our minds 
that the most of the ear troubles in chil- 
dren are due to improper treatment and 
neglect of hygiene of the nose and throat. 
Children with tonsils and adenoids, high 
arched palate or nasal obstruction, of 
whatever kind, are more prone to ear 
disease than children who have not these 
troubles. We do not mean to say that no 
infection of the ear, either catarrhal or 
suppurative, will take place after these 
| troubles are corrected, but experience has 
shown that there is a direct relationship 
between periodic or continuous infections 
of the nose and throat and ear leading to 
deafness, and the presence of abnormali- 
ties in the nose and throat. 

In order for one to understand the 
necessity for prophylaxis in these cases, 
he must know the intimate relationship 
of these parts. -The middle ear connects 
directly with the nasopharynx or the back 
part of the throat through the Eustachian 
tube. The mucous membrane is con- 
tinuous so that it can readily be seen that 
there is no reason why an infection of the 
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nose or throat should stop there. In fact, 
in many cases, it does not stop there but 
insidiously works its way along the Eusta- 
chian tube into the ear. The patient may 
not be aware of this fact and if he is a 
child, no one may notice it until the child 
appears to be stupid in his studies and 
then it is discovered that his hearing is 
impaired. Infection of the ear practi- 
cally never arises except from similar in- 
fections of the nose and throat. 

One may ask how it is possible for us 
to be sure that we have rid the nose and 
throat of infections so that the hearing 
will not be impaired? We cannot be sure 
in every case but we do know that there 
are certain pathological conditions present 
which often can be eliminated so that the 
minimum of infection is present. In our 
large ear hospitals experience has shown 
that the most conservative way to pre- 
serve the hearing is firstly to remove such 
abnormalities as diseased tonsils and 
adenoids. Once these are out of the way, 
the air passages remain clean and proper 
ventilation is given the Eustachian tubes. 
The tendency to repeated colds is less 
and the child has a chance to round out 
his life in good health and thereby in- 
crease his powers of resistance. 

Every child should have his nose, 
throat and ears examined at regular in- 
tervals, preferably by a specialist who 
can determine whether the tonsils or 
adenoids or both should be removed. 
The opinion of the majority of people at 
the present time is that the throat special- 
ist is inclined towards radicalism and 
that too many children are operated 
upon. But we believe that it is better to 
have too much of this work done than 
too little. In other words fewer children 
will be prone to ear infections if all ton- 
sils and adenoids are removed than if 
some are left in that might do no harm. 
There is one word of caution that should 
be uttered here. Parents are too much 
inclined to think that an operation of this 
kind is a minor affair and that any physi- 
cian is competent to perform it. We feel 
otherwise about the matter. The modern 
tonsil operation, when skillfully per- 
formed, in proper surroundings is at- 
tended by very little risk, but every pre- 
caution should be taken. 

Another fact should be emphasized at 
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this time, a fact which we have often 
mentioned. The size of the tonsil or 
adenoid is not of as much impertance as 
the amount of disease in them. Further- 
more, a small adenoid situated in the re- 
gion of the orifice of the Eustachian tube 
may be more of a menace than a large 
adenoid in the vault of the Pharynx. 
Again, small buried diseased tonsils which 
are constantly causing infections of the 
nose and throat will possibly do more 
harm to the ears than large tonsils which 
merely obstruct breathing. 

However, one should not consider that 
tonsils and adenoids are the sole cause of 
ear troubles in children. There are other 
things that may need correction. It is 
needless to go into details here except to 
say that it is a good rule to follow in 
children particularly—that anything in 
the nose or throat which causes re- 
peated infection (colds) or causes ob- 
struction to proper breathing, should re- 
ceive attention at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Besides attending to the proper pro- 
phylaxis of the nose and throat, in order 
to prevent deafness in later life, one must 
observe the hearing attention of the child 
at frequent intervals. Ear troubles in 
children resolve themselves generally 
into two definite groups: 1. cases with 
discharge from the ear; 2. cases with no 
discharge. 

1. Asa rule, at least nowadays, when 
the public appreciates the seriousness of 
mastoiditis, suppurative conditions of the 
ear receive proper attention—that is, as 
long as the suppuration lasts. We shall 
not dwell upon acute conditions here. 
But unfortunately it is after the acute 
condition subsides that the trouble with 
the hearing commences, or at least what- 
ever trouble there was as a result of the 
acute condition, is allowed to remain. 
This is most unfortunate. We cannot ad- 
vise too strongly that a child’s hearing be 
most thoroughly examined after the acute 
trouble has subsided and the hearing be 
brought back as nearly to normal as pos- 
sible. 

There is another aspect of the subject 
that we feel ought to be discussed at this 
point, particularly as we have mentioned 
the subject of mastoiditis. In some cases 
an ear discharge will be allowed to con- 
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tinue for weeks and months. The parents 
and doctors hope that the discharge will 
cease by itself. Meanwhile, the hearing 
is manifestly being destroyed. There is 
no doubt in our minds that in many of 
these cases the mastoid cells are involved 
and that the discharge will never cease 
unless there is a surgical intervention. It 
is not done to save the life merely, it is 
done to save the hearing. Of course, one 
hardly appreciates the importance of this 
until the hearing of the other ear becomes 
involved. 

Dimunition of hearing in children is not 
readily detected unless the hearing in both 
ears is impaired. Yet it is important to 
determine this fact. It is not difficult to 
find out if the hearing is defective if the 
parent will only take a little trouble. It 
would seem advisable to test the child’s 
hearing with a watch at stated intervals. 
If he does not hear the watch with one 
ear as well as the other, an otologist’s 
opinion should be sought. A slight cold 
in the head ‘may be the cause of the 
trouble or a moderate congestion of the 
Eustachian tube or the canal filled with 
wax. A moderate treatment, given with 
due care, at a time like this may save the 
child from permanent deafness. In no 
case is procrastination more the thief of 
time. 

We do not know whether it is within 
our province to go into the discussion of 
the various preventive measures which 
should be taken up by society at large. 
Perhaps that subject is being discussed 
elsewhere. However, we must voice our 
advocacy of the routine examination of 
all school children. by the. public health 
officials, Such examination should be 
conducted in a most thorough manner by 
specially trainéd physicians who can 
spend all the time that is nécessary on the 
work. We feel that:a goodly percentage 
of school children with defective hearing 
can be cured. By proper examination, 
those who are deafened can be placed in 
separate classes where special methods 
can be employed for their teaching. 
Moreover, children in such classes can be 
more carefully observed, and their treat- 
ment and education supervised to the end 
that they will become more useful citi- 
zens, : 

2. The prevention of deafness during 
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adolescence resolves itself into the care 
of the ears by proper prophylaxis. A 
dimunition of hearing may have been 
started in childhood and been neglected. 
In such instances, there is still hope of 
staying the process if the patient goes to 
a competent specialist. No second rate 
methods will avail here. We do not know 
anything which arouses our indignation 
more than to have a person go to a doc- 
tor at a time like this and be told, after 
one superficial glance at the ear, that 
there is no need to worry, that whatever 
hearing is lost will stay lost and that the 
more treatment that is given, the worse 
off the patient will be. It is true that 
some forms of deafness, when far ad- 
vanced are not benefited by local treat- 
ment. We are perfectly willing to have 
such advice given by a competent aurist, 
if need be, but only after he has made a 
careful examination. But, it is our opin- 
ion that such examination will in the 
majority of cases reveal some abnormal- 
ity or disease of the nose, throat or ear 
which can be corrected so that there is at 
least a chance that the hearing will im- 
prove. 

One of the most common causes of be- 
ginning deafness during adolescence is the 
frequent repetition of colds in the head. 
The patient has a “stuffy” feeling in the 
ears which eventually resolves itself into 
a chronic inflammatory process. There is 
always some cause for these colds which 
ought to be prevented if possible. This 
may be due to some abnormality in the 
nose or throat, such as a hypertrophy of 
the turbinates, a deviated septum or dis- 
eased tonsils. Tonsils when diseased 
ought to be removed and all necessary 
means employed to keep the upper re- 
spiratory tract free from disease. In 
some of these cases there is some in- 
definite, general ailment which under- 
minés the general physical condition and 
lessens the resistence. This should be 
sought for by the competent internist. 

Although by no means can one say that 
deafness is only present in those individu- 
als who are below par in health, yet it is 
a fact that when the nasal obstruction or 
disease is present, the patient cannot have 
the vitality of the person who breathes 
normally. It has been proved by numer- 
olls experiments in animals and by ey- 


perience in man, that the mouth breather 
is in a negative phase of resistance. He 
cannot ward off disease as readily. Here 
we encounter a vicious circle: for, as the 
nasal obstruction lowers the general re- 
sistance, so does the lowering of the 
resistance increase the tendency toward 
the nasal disease. It is therefore of the 
upmost importance that the aurist realize 
this fact and see that the patient goes 
under the care of some internist who can 
build up the general body system. One 
must keep in mind the fact that the nose, 
throat and ear are not an entity by them- 
selves but dependent on the proper work- 
ings of the rest of the system. 

The consensus of opinion is that pro- 
gressive deafness is due to inflammatory 
process of the Eustachian tubes, resulting 
in a negative air pressure in the middle 
ear. We hold to this opinion. But there 
is a class of cases of deafness where the 
cause is just the opposite. We refer to 
those patients in which the tube is too 
widely opened so that instead of negative 
air pressure being present in the middle 
ear cavity, there is a positive pressure 
which causes-an overstretching of the 
drum. By one of us (Hays) this has 
been called “pocket-handkerchief” deaf- 
ness, because if the nose is held too 
tightly by the handkerchief, when the 
nose is being blown, an extra pressure is 
exerted in the naso-pharynx which 
naturally means that a certain amount of 
this air is blown into the ears. It is most 
important that patients be warned against 
this pernicious habit (for it does become 
a habit to blow into the ears this way to 
relieve a feeling of dullness), and be 
taught to hold only one side of the nose 
when blowing, or else not to hold the nose 
at all. This advice applies to children 
who suffer from repeated infections of 
the nose and throat. For they are most 
sure to force too much air through a nar- 
row inflamed tube, resulting in a deten- 
tion of the drum. The old Valsalva 
method of inflating the ear should be 
condemned for this same reason. And it 
is hardly out of place to say that the im- 
proper Politzerization or catherization of 
the ears is also, unwise. The authors 
know certain patients who very positively 
state that their hearing has become per- 
manently worse after forced inflation of 
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the ears, particularly where the catheter 
has been attached to an air-pump of fifty 
pounds pressure. 

The repetition of earaches, even when 
slight, seldom goes unnoticed today for 
there is a general scare of mastoiditis. 
Such earaches should be attended to 
promptly, not by inflation (until the acute 
process is over) but by careful elimina- 
tion of the cause of the trouble which can 
usually be found in the nose or throat. 
Then, when the acute process has sub- 
sided, the hearing should be carefully 
tested and brought back to normal. It 
is the neglect of just such cases which 
causes a permanent deafness later on in 
life. 

A word of warning will not be amiss 
here. There is no class of individuals 
who are so careless about their hearing 
as the young girls or boys between the 
ages of fifteen and twenty-five. Of 
course, they do not realize the seriousness 
of their condition, mainly because nature 
has formed us in such a way that we can 
get along fairly well in our every-day 
pursuits with nine-tenths of our hearing 
gone. But there is another factor. The 
average young person has so many things 
to occupy his. mind that seem more im- 
portant, that he lets his hearing defect go 
until he has his attention drawn to it par- 
ticularly by some pain in the ear or by a 
distressing tinnitus. As soon as the de- 
fect in hearing is noticed, it is time to 
consult the aurist—not when the trouble 
has gone on for some months and adhe- 
sive processes have formed in the middle 
ear. 

The care of the ears in adults is of 
equal importance. Here we have to deal, 
in most instances, with a chronic condi- 
tion which needs the most skillful and 
careful attention. It is impossible to 
state just what class of cases one may 
benefit but we believe it to be the height 
of cruelty to send adult deafened patients 
away, telling them there is no hope, until 
a most painstaking examination has been 
made. It is true that many cannot be 
benefited as far as hearing is concerned, 
but it is in just these cases that the dis- 
criminating physician can do so much to 
make the patient adjust his life to meet 
the handicap of his ailment. We shall 
not dwell upon the medical care neces- 
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sary at this time, except to say that the 
possibility of at least arresting the process 
is by no means hopeless. The physician 
must also take the time to talk to his pa- 
tient in an encouraging way. He must 
make him see how much worse off other 
people are, particularly those who are suf- 
fering from chronic diseases. He must 
make him feel that life is worth the liv- 
ing, and that the deafened person has a 
right to demand his share of the general 
happiness. He must advise him as to the 
proper kind of work for him to do and 
lastly—but to our minds of the most im- 
portance—he must be made to understand 
that he is still a social factor to be 
reckoned with, but that the only way he 
can make others understand this is not to 
creep into his shell, but to come out into 
the open and show that he is a worth- 
while individual. We contend that the 
deafened individual is his own worst 
enemy. Often he does not give the hear- 
ing person a chance to meet him half- 
way. He is sensitive, often self-centered, 
very introspective and has worried his 
nervous system to the extent that he has 
made himself hopeless, both socially and 
economically. It is the physician’s duty 
to see that the patient does not get into 
this condition, or if he is already in it, 
get out of it. It is surprising to see what 
can be accomplished by giving the proper 
advice. We have lately seen a young girl 
who came to one of us some years ago in 
a most despondent frame of mind. She 
had to earn her own living, which would 
have been impossible if she had kept on 
thinking in the same way. Proper advice 
was given her. Her ears were carefully 
attended to at the same time. She is now 
earning over a hundred dollars a month 
in a clerical position and is very happy. 
The same can be done for others if they 
will meet us half way. 

But the responsibility of the physician 
does not end here. We feel that he ought 
to take a definite part in the social and 
economic uplift of the deafened and their 
rehabilitation. He should affiliate him- 
self with any movement which will tend 
to increase his knowledge of this trouble 
whether such movement be medical or 
economic or social. The authors feel 
proud of their long association with the 
New York League for the Hard of Hear- 
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ing which has been doing a most remark- 
able work in spite of many handicaps. 
In this organization (which no doubt will 
be fully explained in other papers), they 
have been able to obtain a proper per- 
spective of their responsibility toward 
their deafened patients. Here they see the 
great necessity for social and economic 
uplift and how it is possible to revitalize 
the deafened person, if we may use such 
a term. This organization—of which 
there are many counterparts throughout 
the country—has established many clubs 
in which the hard of hearing can get to- 
gether, has an excellent employment 
bureau, a hand-work shop and has co- 
operated with other organizations which 
aim toward social uplift. It would have 
been impossible to continue this work 
successfully if it were not for the unfail- 
ing activity of deafened men and women 
who have found their salvation in helping 
others who are similarly afflicted. And 
this brings up a point that we wish to 
particularly emphasize. The physician 
should acquaint himself with any work of 
this kind that is going on so that he can 
advise his patients that the proper thing 
for him to do is to affiliate himself with 
some such work so that he can forget 
himself. 

During the past year our National 
Association has been created, worked out 
on lines already established by the New 
York League for the Hard of Hearing. 
Such an organization should have the 
hearty support of all physicians who are 
interested in the deaf. We feel it our 
duty to acquaint other physicians with 
this work in the hope that the future will 
show that the only way to help the deaf- 
ened patient to the maximum, is to know 
everything that can assist him, medical, 
social, or economic. Our duty is fulfilled 
only when we have supplied mental and 
spiritual medicine so that the deafened 
patient looks at life from a more opti- 
mistic point of view. 


PRESIDENT PuiLuips: The next paper 
is entitled, The Organization and Teach- 
ing of Lip-Reading in the Public Schools 
of Lynn, 


THE ORGANIZATION AND 
TEACHING OF LIP-READ- 
ING IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF LYNN 


By CAROLINE F, KIMBALL 


At this time when so much interest is 
being taken in the proper development of 
the children of our schools, it seems per- 
tinent to set forth the claims of those 
whose hearing is defective. Hitherto, 
they have been left to struggle along as 
best they could, in unequal competition 
with their hearing classmates, falling be- 
hind more and more until they became a 
burden to their teachers and school was 
a distasteful and insurmountable problem 
to them. 

They have been deprived of the educa- 
tion rightfully theirs, because there has 
been no one to give them the needed 
assistance at the right time. The schools 
have finished with them, but not so life. 
They must now take up their work, not 
only with the handicap of deafness, but 
with scant education besides, and the 
likelihood of losing much that they have 
learned. 

Having seen the dull eyes take on an 
expression of intelligent interest, can you 
doubt the advisability of giving the hard 
of hearing children the best at our com- 
mand? Of course, we all know that lip- 
reading is not a substitute for hearing, 
but it is the best help we know of at the 
present time. Lip-reading and assistance 
in school work when needed, change the 
life of a pupil with defective hearing 
from a morose, discouraged condition to 
one of intelligent, ambitious interest. I 
have seen this happen in my work in the 
schools and feel that it is worth while. 

In May, 1918, a trial class in lip- 
reading was started in the Public Schools 
of Lynn. As the school year closed the 
last of June, the time was short to show 
results, though.even in that time some 
pupils claimed to have received help. 
When school opened in September the 
work was continued ; and in the winter a 
demonstration was given ‘before the 
School Committee. It was decided to 
adopt the study of lip-reading for the 
















































benefit of pupils having defective hear- 
ing. 

A canvass was made of all the schools 
in the city to ascertain what pupils would 
benefit by this study. The names of over 
sixty pupils were received. From this 
number were selected those to whom it 
was believed the study would prove help- 
ful. After many delays, classes were 
finally organized with about fifty pupils. 
The classes were held in five school 
buildings in different parts of the city 
where the children could most conven- 
iently be assembled, pupils from other 
schools attending the classes in the build- 
ing nearest them. In this way all the 
pupils needing the work could be reached. 

Pupils from any grade are accepted and 
grouped according to their grades as far 
as possible. In some cases, individual 
work, at least part of the time, has been 
found profitable. The classes are ar- 
ranged so that each pupil has two half- 
hour periods weekly, while a few are 
given as much more time as can be ar- 
ranged for. By this arrangement the 
last named pupils remain with me some- 
times for a whole session and sometimes 
for a half-session. During this time they 
have practise in lip-reading and assistance 
in their work, 

The Miiller-Walle Method which is 
used seems to be admirably adapted to the 
teaching of children, because of its use of 
phonetic work with which they become 
familiar in learning to read. In this 
method there is considerable attention 
given to the position and movements of 
the different sounds. This is helpful also 
in correcting the faulty speech which is 
met in some cases. In the study of lip- 
reading the pupil must acquire the habit 
of observation and concentration in order 
that his eyes may assist his hearing. This 
is a valuable training for children. 

Some pupils have been thought to have 
defective minds, when after the proper 
examination and observation they were 
found only to have defective hearing. 
One pupil, when she began taking les- 
sons, talked hardly at all, and when she 
wished to communicate with others, used 
a few almost unintelligible disconnected 
words to express herself. She could 
write nicely, but she could not compose 
and write a sentence. She had advanced 
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as far as the fourth grade in school where 
she would have to leave school if it had 
not been for the study of lip-reading, 
which she began at that time. Because of 
this help she has been permitted to keep 
on with her class. She is interested in 
her school work and ambitious to ad- 
vance. She is able to express herself. in 
an intelligent manner. She talks much 
better and much more. The members of 
her family testify to her wonderful im- 
provement. She looks and acts like a 
different girl. A short time ago, when 
her regular teacher was absent, the sub- 
stitute teacher told me she did not know 
the girl was deaf. She _ responded 
promptly when called upon to read a 
short selection and answered the ques- 
tions addressed to her. In fact, she did 
better than some of the pupils who were 
not handicapped as she was. 

At one time she was present when a 
lady whom she had met for the first time, 
was describing a moving picture play 
which she had also seen. Being unable to 
see the lady’s face as she talked, the girl 
changed her seat where she could watch 
her lips. As she followed the description 
her face lighted up with understanding 
and pleasure and she recognized the play 
which was being described. This she af- 
terward talked over with the lady, thus 
showing her complete understanding of 
the description and of the play. The im- 
provement in this child since taking the 
lessons is eloquent testimony to the value 
of lip-reading. 

Another child, younger than the 
former, would not look at the person 
speaking until after taking the lessons in 
lip-reading. Now she watches intently 
when talking with anyone and it is evi- 
dent that she reads the lips. Her teacher 
told me that she thought she would try 
her to see how much she really depended 
upon reading the lips; so one day when 
the child was some distance from her in 
the school room and was not looking at 
her, she spoke to her in an ordinary tone 
and kept calling her in a louder tone each 
time until, finally, when she spoke quite 
loudly, the child looked up to see if any 
one were speaking to her, and then only 
by: watching her teacher’s lips did she 
understand what she said. 

A little girl whose hearing was only 
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slightly defective, but who said that she 
sometimes had difficulty in hearing what 
her teacher said, learned from the les- 
sons in lip-reading to watch her teacher’s 
lips so that the teacher in whose room she 
sat said that the child’s eyes were 
fastened on her face all the time that she 
was talking to her and it was not notice- 
able that the child had any difficulty in 
hearing. 

Other children testified that their 
people at home said that they were hear- 
ing better, but the children themselves 
said that it was only because they under- 
stood more quickly because of reading the 
lips. 

Cin little girl said “My mother says she 
doesn’t have to speak so loudly to me 
since I have been taking lessons in lip- 
reading.” 

In one instance a_ special teacher 
noticed a boy who was not following her 
directions. When she found it was be- 
cause he did not hear what she said, she 
suggested that he take the lessons in lip- 
reading. Accordingly he began the work, 
and showed in a short time that he was 
being benefited. 

Last year, a boy was struggling along 
in school, discouraged because he was be- 
hind in his class and could not hear well; 
this year he is trying harder and doing 
much better work, aided by the lessons 
in lip-reading and some assistance in his 
other studies. 

There are those with slightly defective 
hearing who find that the training of lip- 
reading enables them to grasp what they 
have been losing. There are others 
whose handicap is greater. These need 
assistance in their studies as well as the 
lip-reading lessons. 

Many of the pupils are pleased with 
the ability to understand what is said in 
the moving pictures. One boy told me 
that not only could he read the lips in the 
moving pictures, but his mother would 
read long lists of sentences to him and he 
could repeat nearly all of them. 

These are some of the results so far; 
but.as the work goes on, I feel sure that 
the benefits will be more widely extended 
and more.generally appreciated. 

» PRESIDENT PHILLIPS: The last paper 
if this-series for the afternoon is entitled, 
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The Examination and Care of Hard of 
Hearing Children, By Dr. Franklin W. 
Bock. I hardly need to introduce Dr. 
Franklin Bock, who, we all know, has 
done such wonderful work in the public 
schools of Rochester, and he has been do- 
ing it alone without very much encourage- 
ment. It is a great privilege to have Dr. 
Bock here to read this paper relating his 
experiences in this work. 


THE EXAMINATION AND CARE 
OF HARD OF HEARING 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 


By F. W. Bock, M.D. 


This is a little story of the work we 
are trying to do in the ear, nose and 
throat clinic of Rochester school No. 18. 
This clinic is unique in several particu- 
lars. It is, we understand, the first clinic 
of its kind in the country and yet, after 
years of effort for the children of one of 
the most congested sections, it is still 
without literal official sanction or sup- 
port. 

This is not said with any spirit of 
pique. It is only to show those of you, 
who in the near future, as a result of this 
meeting may desire to inaugurate similar 
work, that the average city administra- 
tion moves very slowly when child wel- 
fare is under consideration. You must be 
prepared not only for non-support but 
even for opposition. 

The work has had the sincere support 
and co-operation of the principals, teach- 
ers, nurses, *nothers and children of the 
schools who have come under its in- 
fluence. It is to this support that we owe 
our success. 

The writer believes that every child of 
pre-school age is entitled to adequate 
medical service to keep him well and to 
remedy, as far as is humanly possible, all 
his physical infirmities at the expense of 
the community, just as we now give them 
educational service. 

For this reason when this clinic was 
started over thirteen years ago, in spite 
of protests, absolutely no limitations were 
put upon our service. Any child who 
needed our services got them to the full 
extent of our ability, and moreover we 
‘persistently tapped every source of ability 


which we believed would benefit the 
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needy child. I use the word “persistently” 
because we are not always able at first 
trial to enlist the sympathy and service of 
the needed ability and so it has taken per- 
sistence and often aggravated persistence 
to get what the child needed and what we 
believed was the child’s right at the hands 
of the community. 

Again this clinic has very definitely 
from the beginning been carried on from 
the standpoint of constructive preventive 
medicine. We have insisted upon taking 
the time to instruct principals, teachers, 
mothers, children and, whenever we got 
the chance, doctors, too, in the best 
methods we knew of preventing ear, nose 
and throat troubles. 


Rochester has a very fair system of 


medical school inspection but when this 
clinic was started, as even now, very few 
children got a thorough going over. We 
are, however, getting nearer the ideal 
every year. The first cases we got, or 
rather the ones they would allow us to 
touch, were children whom anyone could 
pick out as needing medical service of 
some kind; children who were backward 
and those from special and sub-normal 
classes. It was very obvious that it would 
be impossible to do much for these poor 
unfortunates by remedying one physical 
defect when any one of the four or five 
that most of them had was enough to 
cause all of their social or mental depres- 
sion. We felt that we must know in some 
measure the causative relations which 
these various defects had to the one we 
were trying to remedy, therefore we 
made hundreds of general physical 
examinations, the findings of which very 
obviously emphasized the need of a con- 
structive, all inclusive, medical service 
for our children; and my friends, if you 
will divest yourselves of every hamper- 
ing prejudice, you will very easily and 
logically come to the same conclusion; 
for you know that our greatest hope of 
ever solving the problem of the hard of 
hearing child is in the line of prevention, 
and only through a well organized and 
finely co-ordinated system of school 
medicine may we ever hope to put “pre- 
vention” in its proper place in our 
practise. 

We haven’t this much-to-be-desired 
service yet, but I believe it is coming, for 


when people who need something finally 
decide that they want that something, 
they usually find the best way to get it. 
The mothers of this country need pre- 
ventive medicine for their children and 
they are rapidly learning that they want 
it and how to get it in the best way. 
Moreover the time finally comes to indi- 
viduals and to communities when what 
ought to be done must be done. 

There is no doubt that we ought to 
have preventive medicine for children 
and it seems to me that the time has come 
when we must have it. 

For some years we have been so busy 
caring for the difficulties that come within 
our limited sphere that these general 
examinations have not been made except 
in very special cases. We deprecate 
this very much for without very sincere 
co-operation between all branches of 
medicine we are bound to do more or less 
patch work, and we hate patch work. We 
are doing a good deal of it from necessity 
but not from inclination. 

While we treat every ear, nose and 
throat difficulty that we find, we have for 
some time become better known for our 
efforts for the hard of hearing children 
who come under our notice. 

The. first cases we got were old pus 
cases, and our aim is to clean them up 
as rapidly as possible, and to this end we 
get the school nurse and mother and child 
together and instruct them in the best 
care of the case, for it is practically im- 
possible to accomplish satisfactory re- 
sults without their intelligent co- 
operation. 

Cleanliness and more cleanliness are 
the rules laid down in pus cases and our 
results in a large measure bear a direct 
relation to the spirit and intelligence with 
which these rules are carried out. 

We use Dakin’s solution almost ex- 
clusively, and are getting better results 
than with any other treatment. We fur- 
nish this to the mother and instruct her 
in its use: We seé the pus cases at the 
clinic twice a week and check up the 
home treatment. When the mother seems 
unable to carry out the home treatment 
properly, the nurse does it at school; the 
only difficulty in this regard being that 
the average school nurse has so much to 
do that she hasn’t time to attend to all 
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the detail work of this kind that may be 
necessary. For instance, in our school 
where physical defects are almost epi- 
demic, we have nearly two thousand 
children with one nurse to attend to all 
the emergency calls that come during the 
school hours, make all the calls on the 
sick in their homes and attend to the de- 
tail work of this clinic with a few other 
jobs thrown in. We could keep four 
busy, but we have been abundantly 
blessed in the ones who from time to time 
have been detailed to our service. They 
very rapidly become possessed of a sacri- 
ficial spirit of service when a hard of 
hearing child comes within their sphere 
of influence, for they are continually 
working far beyond their physical endur- 
ance in their interests. 

Of course when a child comes to us we 
make a special examination of the whole 
head and advise the removal of tonsils or 
adenoids: or other surgical or medical 
procedures as may be necessary or ad- 
visable. 

It may be interesting to know that 
thirteen years ago this clinic first sug- 
gested as a preventive measure the whole- 
sale removal of adenoids and tonsils as 
recently carried out by the Allied Hos- 
pital Clinic in which ten thousand cases 
were done in about a year. 

These operations were done for “en- 
larged tonsils” without regard to whether 
the child had had ear trouble or any other 
trouble so that of necessity many hun- 
dreds of children were operated upon 
who had never had ear troubles as well 
as many hundreds who have had ear trou- 
bles, so that it will be interesting to watch 
the effect this procedure is to have upon 
our problems. It will take a long period 
of close observation to determine this, but 
after twenty years of service in which the 
writer has done many hundreds of cases 
he believes that the end result in the pre- 
vention of new deafness cases and the 
slowing up of old cases is sure to be 
gratifying. 

I believe, however; in our operative 
work we should be very careful not to 
allow post-operative pus cases to develop. 
The surgeon should never be too busy to 
watch his cases very closely until all 
operative inflammation has subsided. In 
this allied clinic too many cases de- 


veloped and resulted disastrously, be- 
cause no follow-up system was organized, 
with adequate early and careful treat- 
ment when danger symptoms appeared. 

Ten years ago at our suggestion our 
Municipal Hospital for infectious diseases 
instituted daily examinations of the ears 
of all their cases, and the result is a very 
marked decrease in the severity of ear in- 
fections and because of early preventive 
and operative treatment the resulting 
damage has been less. 

This matter of the frequent examina- 
tion of ears of children with infectious 
diseases and common colds and in fact 
any obscure illness, I believe we should 
throw out as a tremendous challenge to- 
the general practitioners, for the preven- 
tion of ear troubles is largely in their 
hands, for to them comes most often the 
opportunity of instituting preventive and 
operative treatment when they are most 
likely to result satisfactorily. 

When a child comes to us with ear- 
ache we take particular pains to instruct 
the teacher, the child, and the parents as 
to the early symptoms of inflammation 
and urge upon them the desirability of 
early exact knowledge of the conditions 
existing in the ear and we urge them to 
come at once to the school nurse at the 
least show of trouble. It is a great deal 
better to look and not find trouble, than 
not to look and later have a pus ear on 
your hands. 

The result of this plan of education is 
this. When we first started this we al- 
most never had a child with earache. 
Earache to the average mother is “only 
EARACHE,” an inevitable accompani- 
ment of childhood to be treated with any- 
thing from hot onions to hot grease. 
BUT WE GOT THE RESULTING 
PUS, and were continually opening ears 
to save a rupture. Now, we are getting 
earache, and more and more often we are 
getting the cases early. During the past 
winter we have had to open but one ear 
and of the dozens of earaches not one 
has gone to pus. We do of course dis- 
cover old pus cases in pupils new to the 
school, and we do get new pus cases, but 
we are getting them earlier. The teach- 
ers are continually on the watch for them. 

Of the 50 pus cases now under obser- 
vation, 29 are temporarily healed, 14 old 
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cases over two years old, and the balance 
are recent cases. 

We have many cases brought to us by 
older children who will discover a child 
with a running ear or will come with the 
information that “Ikey says his ear 
hurts.” 

Recently a very imperative mastoid 
case was sent to us by one of our older 
boys who saw the child in the home of an 
illiterate foreigner, and because of what 
he had seen in our clinic he told the 
father he had better take the child to 
someone who knew something about ears. 
Following scarlet fever, this case had been 
allowed to go from bad to worse, and 
when the man’s money was all gone the 
physician had stopped coming. Now this 
boy saw the father trying to clean up the 
ear and because he knew how we do it in 
the clinic he knew that it was not being 
done right, hence his advice. 

Perhaps many of you would not ap- 
prove of the way we carry on our clinic. 
It is not an exclusive place, but is a con- 
tinuous demonstration of easy methods 
of caring for ear and nose and throat 
cases; we allow the waiting children to 
watch us when we are making examina- 
tions and giving treatments. This shows 
new and perhaps timid children that there 
is little to be afraid of and all the time 
they are absorbing a lot of useful infor- 
mation about prevention. 

Of course we examine the teeth of all 
our patients and insist upon having them 
put into as clean condition as possible. 
It is impossible to properly practice pre- 
vention or cure of ear troubles without 
including the teeth in your treatment. 
For years we have advocated the full- 
time dental clinic in the school building 
as the only logical way of effectively 
handling the dental problem of the school 
children, and we are not in sympathy 
with the extravagant and wasteful plan 
adopted by the Rochester Dental Dis- 
pensary. Nevertheless we do not allow 
our personal prejudice to interfere with 
the welfare of the child, for we send 
hundreds of cases to the Dispensary 
from our clinic every year. 

We spend a good deal of time teaching 
our children how to keep their noses 
clean and how to blow them without 
menacing their ears. With our younger 





children a handkerchief is about as rare as 
hens’ teeth and when one is brought forth 
it resembles a stove rag more than any- 
thing else. We have developed to meet 
this deficiency a paper handkerchief unit 
which is composed of an “onliwon” toilet 
cabinet with a waste paper receptacle be- 
neath, all attached to a frame to be hung 
on the wall. To each is attached a very 
fetching picture of a boy blowing his 
nose. Even the little kids are learning 
that a dry, clean nose is a much more 
comfortable adjunct, and are greatly 
pleased with these units. 

In testing the hearing we use almost 
exclusively the watch, tuning fork, 
spoken and whispered voice. After 
many trials I doubt if more elaborate 
machinery or tests are practicable or 
necessary. 

While cases are under treatment fre- 
quent tests are made and even when not 
under treatment we try to make more or 
less frequent record tests of all hard of 
hearing cases. There is a great variation 
in the test results in these beginning cases 
in children. One day a child will hear 
pretty well and the next very badly so 
that frequent tests should be made to get 
a better understanding of the real condi- 
tions and check up the results and treat- 
ment. 

Our operative cases and hard of hear- 
ing cases are given treatment for the 
purpose .of putting the pharynx into as 
healthy condition as possible. Frequently 
children who will not stand for more 
severe treatment will submit to this 
with the resulting improvement in hear- 
ing, so we feel that the time it takes is 
worth while. 

We have used vaccines in a few cases 
of persistent sensitiveness to infection 
with rather satisfactory results. 

We have used the catheter in a good 
many cases. It is not an easy operation 
with children from eight to fifteen, but if 
one has patience to spare it often brings 
results which do not come in any simpler 
way. Of course the results vary, and 
only once in a while are they seemingly 
striking, but there seem to be too many 
cases which will not keep up unless the 
tubes are opened once in a while. Later 
on I hope to try direct treatment of the 
tubes to see if we can make more rapid 
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and lasting improvement. We are care- 
ful not to leave the impression that we 
are experimenting with the children, but 
we are anxious and willing to try out 
anything and everything that promises to 
slow up or stop progress of deafness and 
improve the hearing. 

We are situated in a very thickly popu- 
lated district which is constantly chang- 
ing and because there is no other clinic 
we treat hundreds of cases, get them 
nearly well and off they go to some other 
section where nothing is done for 
them and back they go to their old condi- 
tion. However, as far as possible we 
classify our cases and endeavor to keep 
tab especially on the pus cases and the 
hard of hearing ones. We spend two or 
three hours twice a week in the clinic and 
have through the year a number of spe- 
cial days at schools where there is no 
clinic for the purpose of advising with 
parents of the hard of hearing children 
and those with discharging ears. We 
give about eighteen hundred treatments 
a year and every day make from three to 
ten new examinations, many of which 
fortunately only need some good advice. 
At the present time we have about one 
hundred and twenty-five children on out 
treatment and follow up the list. We see 
about forty of these each clinic day. 

For those of you who do not treat 
children very often, may I say that it is a 
great satisfaction to see how they submit 
to uncomfortable treatments when they 
know what is going to happen and just 
what you are trying to do for them? One 
girl of ten whom I have catheterized fre- 
quently, hates the operation but has told 
the nurse that she would come every day 
if it would get her ahead faster and make 
the improvement last longer. 

After years of asking, five years ago 
the school board put a half-time lip-read- 
ing teacher in the school to look after the 
children we were treating in this clinic; 
last year we had an additional part-time 
teacher ; and next year we are to have two 
or three more part-time teachers and one 
full time teacher. Our minimum ideal is 
at least one teacher in each school who is 
competent to keep up the lip-reading prac- 
tice for the hard of hearing children in 
that school. Personally my maximum 
ideal is to have every teacher competent to 


keep the practice work for the children in 
her grade. Under a comprehensive 
organization like this there would of 
course be a number of expert supervisors 
who would check up the character of the 
practice work being given and to teach 
new cases. 

Lip-reading is one of the most interest- 
ing and effective methods of developing 
concentration and would, I believe, add 
to the efficiency of our teaching methods. 
We believe our lip-reading idea is sound 
for this reason, there are hundreds of 
children who have lost irreparably the 
hearing in one ear; the hearing in the 
other may be pretty good or at least use- 
ful, but from examination it is quite evi- 
dent that conditions have been laid down 
there which sooner or later are quite cer- 
tain to result in the beginning of progres- 
sive trouble; also in forty-eight hours at 
some time and especially when they go 
from under close medical observation, 
they may lose through acute inflamma- 
tion, the hearing of the good ear. Is it not 
wise therefore, to fortify these children 
against the day when ability to read lips 
may be of tremendous economic and 
social value to them, and especially when 
it can be given them so easily and at the 
same time add much to their mental im- 
pressionability. 

Miss Howe, our lip-reading teacher, as 
far as possible classifies her cases, giving 
to those children in immediate desperate 
need a large amount of time and to others 
a proportionally smaller time. 

With more teachers this system can be 
followed to better advantage. Miss 
Howe has discharged 30 children from 
her classes as good lip-readers needing 
no more instruction. She, however, 
keeps track of them through their teach- 
ers. 

23 have left school after having a good 
start in lip-reading. 

22 are making good progress now. 

8 have been dismissed because of im- 
provement in hearing following aperm 
tions and treatment. 

8 have been dismissed because of 
mental handicaps and indifference. 

She has now 32 pupils from fourteen 
schools in three lip-reading centers. 
These are ail imperative cases. 10 im- 






















































perative cases have lately been added to . 


the waiting list. 

We have 52 public schools with a regis- 
tration of 38,000 pupils. We have 25 or 
26 parochial schools with a registration 
of about 14,000. 

Out of all these only 14 schools are 
being touched at all and these only in the 
imperative cases. 

In closing may I say that we recognize 
the difficulties in the way of treating the 
hard of hearing children? With our 
present knowledge it is very evident that 
sooner or later hundreds of them will get 
worse in spite of the best we can do for 
them, therefore is it not worth while to 
keep open the channels of conduction as 
long as possible for them, or at least until 
we can give them an educational equip- 
ment which will in some measure mini- 
mize their handicap when it comes? 

One boy we took out of a class ten 
years ago, where he was waiting transfer 
to Rome, apparently stone deaf. After 
days of work we finally unstopped his 
ears temporarily ; we carried him through 
the grades; five years ago we equipped 
him with lip-reading and now he is in a 
vocational class learning a trade and he 
is going to be self-supporting instead of 
being an inmate of a feebled-minded in- 
stitute. 

The results, we believe, are a fair com- 
pensation for the years of patience we 
used in his guidance and care. 

Some folks think the things we are do- 
ing in this clinic are quite wonderful, 
when in fact, they are quite common- 
place, not at all brilliant and a very small 
drop in the bucket of a tremendous prob- 
lem. If, however, what we are doing 
shall in any measure point the way and 
hasten the coming of a better day, we 
shall feel adequately compensated. 





SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION 


Colonel Charles W. Richardson, of 
Washington, in discussing the above 
papers, spoke of how his interest in the 
cause of the deaf had been quickened by 
his association with the Division of Re- 
construction of the Army, where he was 
in charge of the Section of Defects of 
Hearing and Speech. 

He emphasized the importance of such 
work as Dr. Bock’s in arousing interest 
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in a class of public school children who 
have been long neglected, and called at- 
tention to the tremendous amount of 
service to be done for children congeni- 
tally, as well as adventitiously, deaf. Dr. 
Richardson is chairman of a committee 
of the American Medical Association 
which is seeking to establish better edu- 
cational conditions for all classes of deaf 
children throughout the United States. 

Dr. T. H. Halstead, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
expressed his pleasure at now being able 
to encourage his patients whose hearing 
could not be improved, by telling them of 
the existence of such an organization as 
the American Association for the Hard 
of Hearing. He hoped that the time would 
soon come when the knowledge of the 
needs of the hard of hearing would be 
so widespread that all school authorities 
would see the need of grading pupils 
with impaired hearing and teaching them 
lip-reading before they had come to the 
necessity of depending solely upon it. 
He wished that all otologists might have 
the inspiration of attending the meetings 
of the American Association for the 
Hard of Hearing, and seeing what good 
it was bound to bring about. 

Miss Mabel Ellery Adams, Principal 
of the Horace Mann School for the Deaf, 
Boston, Mass., told of that school and in- 
vited the members of the American As- 
sociation for the Hard of Hearing to 
visit it. She spoke of the desirability of 
giving the hard of hearing child lip-read- 
ing lessons, and keeping him in public 
school, but emphasized the fact that his 
use of language, too, was affected by his 
deafness, and that very especial attention 
should be given to this. He should be 
seated so that he could see the lips of 
every child in the class, as well as of the 
teacher. 

(Proceedings to be continued.) 





WILLETTA HUGGINS 

“An Amazing Blind Girl” is the title of an 
article in the Ladies’ Home Journal for Novem- 
ber. The author, Forrest Crissey, gives an 
account of an interview with Willetta Huggins, 
a deaf-blind girl who is a student at the School 
for the Blind, Janesville; Wis. 

“Amazing” is the correct word to apply to 
the article, and we are told that efforts are 
being made by educators of the deaf to find out 
more about the girl, and to study the possible 
application to others of her means of under- 
standing speech. 
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“Some liken their love to the beautiful rose, 
And some to the violet; sweet in the shade; 
But the Flower Queen dies when the summer 


day goes, 

And the blue eye shuts when the spring blos- 
soms fade! 

So we'll choose for our emblem a sturdier 
thing, 

We will go to the mountain and worship its 
tree; 

With a health to the Cedar—the Evergreen 
King— 


Like that Evergreen so may our friendship 
be.”—Eliza Cook. 


EAR FRIENDS: 

We are on the threshold of the new 
year. The past with all its glories 
and mistakes is now behind. Before us 
lies the future with its mysteries con- 
cealed. I am so glad that we do not know 
just what will come to us. If our days 
are “marked for sorrow” we will be given 
strength to bear it. If they are to be full 
of joys we will be given the happiness that 
surprises bring. So much is put within 
our hands! So many priceless gifts are 
hidden beneath such somber wrappings. 
At Christmas-time I was once given a 
beautiful ring with a sparkling ruby 
stone. It was in a small and dainty white 
box, and then wrapped again and again 
in tissue paper, boxes, brown paper and 
what not, so that it was a bulky, clumsy 
package, when it was placed upon my lap. 
Perhaps the priceless gem of your life is 
still beneath the darker coverings of 
despair, discouragement, self-pity, rest- 
lessness, rebellion. Search for it! Re- 
move these wrappings and you will be 
thrilled with anticipation and excitement 
as you approach the end, and when you 
find the “perfect pearl,” your heart will 
be full to overflowing! 


What thoughts does the new year 
bring to you? 

If you see only an endless stretch of 
desert before you and are oppressed with 
the thought that you must traverse it 
alone—pray. “More things are wrought 
by prayer than this world dreams of.” 

If you are chafing with rebellion and 
your heart burns in anger within you be- 
cause your deafness has taken away your 
work, your friends, your pleasures, pray. 
“He that ruleth his spirit is greater than 
he that taketh a city.” 

If you have found peace of heart and 
are busy and happy in your home, your 
vocation, your friends—pray. Repeat 
the words of this evening prayer of Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson: 

Be with our friends. Be with ourselves. 
Go with each of us to rest. If any awake, 
temper to them the dark hours of watching; 
and when the day returns to us call us up 
with morning faces and with morning hearts— 
eager to labour—eager to be happy, if happi- 
ness shall be our portion—and if the day be 
marked for sorrow—strong to endure it. 

I speak about prayer and religion, not 
because I feel the right to show you the 
way, but because I have seen what it can 
do for people. Deafened people some- 
times forego church and all religious 
associations because of their inability to 
hear. It is like taking a light out of a 
room and leaving it dark. They are 
frightened by the shapes they see—and 
they are unutterably lonely. Deafened 
people who “walk with God the sweet 
untrodden ways” have radiant faces. 
They have found the magic words “Open, 
Sesame,” and they are spellbound at the 
treasures that lie before them. Such 
people are hard workers, faithful and 








































true, they are the real friends whom you 
may trust. 

A year ago I asked some pointed ques- 
tions on religion, and all these twelve 
months I have been receiving the answers. 
I believe that these inquiries, which were 
made so splendidly by one of the friends 
of the Corner, have been turned over 
many times in the minds of the readers, 
and that there has been much questioning 
of their hearts. 

Listen to this: 


A while ago you were on the subject of 
churchgoing for those who didn’t get a word 
of the service and I do have an idea or so 
about that. I am only slightly hard of hear- 
ing but unless I sit directly in front of the 
preacher I seldom get much of the sermon. 

Time was when I was too sensitive (?) 
(foolish) to seek the front pew. I have since 
climbed that hill. Even if I don’t hear the 
sermon I enjoy being among the worshippers, 
and the fact consoles me that many that “have 
ears” don’t hear. Many times I have asked 
people, “What was the sermon about?” and 
with only three exceptions they have never told 
me more than one sentence, and so I decided I 
got as much as they did. 

This summer I visited a friend and when 
we started for church she wanted to know if 
I wished to sit in the front seat where the 
acousticons were. I said, “No,” for we were 
very late, but Fate was kind and all seats were 
filled but the front one. I used the accous- 
ticon and found it a comfort, as I didn’t need 
to strain my eyes to read the preacher’s lips. 


This is from another friend: 


The discussion about church services inter- 
ested me. I have always kept up going to 
church partly because my father was a clergy- 
man and I have the habit. The ritualistic serv- 
ice does of course help. I find both high and 
low chureh have their different advantages. 
The speech is often plainer in the “low” 
churches. There is a clergyman here who is 
simply a delight to lip-readers. He is very 
charming and earnest and unselfconscious. It 
is a pleasure and a rest just to watch him, even 
if I don’t understand. But I can always follow 
enough of the sermon to enjoy it. He some- 
how makes me “do better than I can” (I wish 
devoutly I had that kind of personality!) I 
wonder if you'd be interested in what I did 
last Sunday? I went down to the R. C. 
Cathedral as it was growing dark and watched 
the gradual fading of the beautiful Eastern 
window that came from France some time ago. 
It was finally very dark, and the worshippers 
kept slipping in quietly, and the window seemed 
to show more plainly, as it grew dark, the 
freedom and sure touch of exquisite work. The 
rhythm, balance, harmony, feeling were equal to 
any music that I cannot hear now—or to any 
sermon I ever heard. 
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One of my pupils would say, “Yes, but that 
wasn’t religion.” I don’t know, but the losing 
oneself in admiration of perfect work seems to 
me a form of worship. I find a great deal of 
recreation through the sense of sight. Some- 
times I deliberately hunt for beautiful pictures, 
out-of-doors, anywhere. I found a:new one in 
the cathedral Sunday, the central part of the 
glowing window framed by dark pillars of 
some of the pointed carving of the reredos. I 
find that art makes sometimes almost a keener 
appeal than nature, because being done by 
human beings, it impels me to go and do like- 
wise. Niagara Falls is wonderful, but not a 
bit personal. The beautiful window says, “You 
can do beautiful and reverent work, too, if 
you will.” I think I'll add Rupert Brooke’s 
sonnet which comes to my mind in this con- 
nection because of our need of quietude. 


Tue Busy Heart 


“Now that we’ve done our worst and best and 
parted, 

I would fill my mind with thoughts that do 
not rend, 

(O Heart! I do not dare go empty-hearted.) 

I'll think of Love in books, Love without end; 

Women with child content; and old men 
sleeping ; 

And wet strong ploughlands, scarred for cer- 
tain grain; 

And babes that weep, and so forget their 
weeping, 

And the young heavens, forgetful after rain; 

And evening hush, broken by homing wings, 

And Song’s nobility, and Wisdom holy 

That live, we dead. I would think of a thou- 
sand things, 

Lovely and durable, and taste them slowly, 

One after one, like tasting a sweet food. 

I have need to busy my heart with quietude.” 


This same friend, who has written us 
the lovely letter above was quite scornful 
of the Friendly Corner at first. This is 
what she says of it: 


I am very much ashamed that I have been of 
no help to you all the year. I was busy. Then, 
too, I was a bit scornful at first. The idea of 
picking out a special corner to be friendly in 
didn’t quite please me. The whole magazine 
seems a friendly corner to me. And I some- 
how thought till recently that you were a 
“hearing person” trying to do us good—at least 
there was a suggestion of that idea. You asked 
about the value of lip-reading, i. e., as if you 
hadn’t any ideas of your own about it. But 
Miss Timberlake can bear witness that I wrote 
her, praising your page several months ago. 
I’m quite converted, and I want you to go on 
very much, 


I am very glad we have her on our side, 
aren’t you? 

I am sure you all realize that this is 
your page as well as mine. I am going 
to suggest that you follow out the line of 
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thought that I have introduced today. 
Have you ever been unhappy, apathetic, 
morose, discouraged, because of your 
deafness and overcome it? If so, please 
write me about it. Have you been re- 
bellious and chafing against your restric- 
tions, bitter and unreconciled to the turn 
of events, and conquered yourself? If 
so, write and tell me how you did it. 
Think of the inspiration it may be to 
others ! 

Have you always been as friendly as 
you could be? 

This letter made me feel quite sad: 


Speaking of friendiness: The mother of 
one of our members lives in the south, but she 
spends ever summer in —— with her daughter. 
She is very, very hard of hearing and in spite 
of her blessings in a material way, leads an 
isolated life socially. She does not read the 
lips and because of impaired sight probably 
never will, but she has the best hearing device 
that money can buy. Her enjoyment of our 
activities, last summer—card parties, picnics, 
boat rides—all of the things that human beings 
crave—was so genuine and inspiring that I 
“obeyed that impulse” last fall on her return 
home and, because there was no League in her 
city, wrote to the teacher of lip-reading whose 
address I found in THE Votta Review. Just 
to promote friendliness. I never received a 
reply. This spring our friend came north 
again, arriving the day of our regular card 
party. She had traveled for two days, and 
we thought she might be too tired to come, but 
she appeared beaming, with the pathetic re- 
mark: “This is the first chance I’ve had to 
play cards since I left last fall.” She had 
never heard from the teacher or any other 
deafened person in town. Methinks I hear the 
conservatives say, “It isn’t the province of the 
teacher to promote card games.” We were 
speaking of friendliness—? 


The Correspondence Club is full of 
cheer and friendliness. Have you joined 
it, so that you might receive or give this 
precious spirit? 

In closing I will quote a poem that may 
be familiar to you, but which has a mes- 
sage which can bear repeating. Why not 
cut it out and put it in your mirror for 
a daily reminder? 


THE LAND OF BEGINNING AGAIN 


I wish that there were some wonderful place 
Called the Land of Beginning Again; 

Where all our mistakes and all our heartaches 
And all of our poor selfish griefs 

Could be dropped like a shabby old coat. 

At the door, and never be put on again. 


We should find all the things we intended to 
do, 


But forgot—or remembered too late; 

Little praises unspoken, little promises broken, 
And all of the thousand and one little duties 
Neglected, that might have perfected 

The day for one less fortunate. 


It wouldn’t be possible not to be kind 

In the Land of Beginning Again. 

And the ones we misjudged and the ones that 
we grudged 

Their moment of victory here 

Would find in the grasp of our loving hand- 
clasp 

More than penitent lips could express. 


So I wish that there were some wonderful 
place 

Called the Land of Beginning Again; 

Where all our mistakes and all our heartaches 

And all of our poor selfish griefs 

Could be dropped like a shabby old coat 

At the door, and never be put on again. 


Let the New Year be your Land of 

Beginning Again! 
Yours, for a new start in life, 
THE FRIENDLY Lapy. 

All letters addressed to The Friendly 
Lady, 1601 35th St. N. W., Washington, 
D. C., will receive a personal reply. 
Please enclose a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. 


DEAF PUPILS WIN CONTEST 


A recent issue of the Detroit News published 
a photograph of Miss Gertrude Van Adestine 
and her class of deaf children in the Goldberg 
school of that city. This class (some of the 
older pupils in the school for the deaf) won a 
spelling match promoted by the News, with a 
big dictionary as the prize. The contest was 
open to all school children of the city, and the 
deaf children challenged the hearing children in 
a nearby seventh grade to a series of “bees.” 
We quote the rest from the News: 

“Scorn was mingled with their amazement at 
what they tended to consider unparalled cheek. 
They accepted the challenge, and went into bat- 
tle with an airy confidence that underwent a 
sudden and dismayed change. The deaf chil- 
dren, with eyes like stars for brightness and 
keen as eagles for every movement of the 
teacher’s lips, asked no consideration from the 
rules. They accepted them as they lay, and 
took the words from the lips of the instructor 
who gave them out, as fast as they fell. The 
normal children stopped smiling. and settled 
down to a real fight. At the end of the con- 
test the normal children had won, but by a 
narrow margin. 

“The next meeting, held this week, was pre- 
pared for in earnest by the normal little ones, 
but even preparation couldn’t keep defeat away, 
and with prancing steps and smiling faces the 
handicapped went back to their rooms the 
winners.” 

















SEVENTEEN AND MORE 


By Saut N. KESSLER 


EVENTEEN sat in the darkest 

shadow of the veranda. Wounded 
creatures creep away and hide, and 
Seventeen was no exception. She sat 
staring at the horizon, through tear- 
blurred eyes, the incarnation of unhap- 
piness. 

At seventeen one finds it hard to give 
up playthings and illusions of childhood ; 
makes oneself ridiculous by pretensions 
at maturity and worldliness, and when 
there are no more illusions to be dispelled, 
becomes sometimes the greatest of cynics. 

Seventeen had been a goddess unto 
herself. If she had thought of others at 
all, it was in connection with what they 
could give her or do for her. Parties 
were given so that she might show her 
pretty frocks. The frocks were made 
that she might do justice to them, and 
the reason other people and animals were 
tolerated in her thoughts, was their poten- 
tial power of catering to her whims and 
wishes. 

Of pain, she’ was only vaguely con- 
scious, gauging it by the pin pricks and 
petty cuts of childhood. At least, all of 
it was something that she read of as ex- 
perienced by others. Of mental pain she 
was even less aware. 

She sympathized with the blind man 
she occasionally saw, and vaguely won- 
dered what it felt like to be blind. She 
shut her eyes for a minute and opened 
them hurriedly, drinking in the ‘beauties 
of the landscape—and thought of some- 
thing more pleasant. 

The blind, the deaf and the lame were 
to her a world apart, strange creatures 
like the bearded lady or the three-legged 
man at the circus. Of course misfortune 
could never happen to her! 

That was six months ago. 
six years? 

Spring had seen her full of the zest of 
life, pursuing the miraged image of hap- 
piness. In the midst of her laughter she 
had gone to bed with a fever. For hours 
she had been delirious, and when the dim 
shadows that were her parents and the 
doctor took form in the bewildered eyes, 
she realized that their lips were moving. 


Or was it 





But their 
voices, why didn’t she hear their voices? 
A terrible, heart-sickening thought en- 
tered her mind, only to be cast aside. And 
straining to raise her weakened body so 
as to hear better, she sank back on the 
pillow audibly expressing her thoughts, 


They were speaking to her. 


“Am I really deaf? It is so quiet, so 
quiet!” and she relapsed into merciful 
unconsciousness. 

It was autumn now, and the forebod- 
ing chill of winter was in the air and in 
Seventeen’s heart. 

“Hopelessly deaf!” Hopeless so far as 
a cure was concerned, that was the strait- 
jacket that bound Seventeen body and 
soul. In the short period of six months 
Seventeen had aged visibly and the Sev- 
enteen of yesterday, with her care-free, 
spontaneous gaiety was but a pleasant 
memory to sigh and weep over, as for 
one who is lost forever. 

Her parents had squandered a fortune 
on doctors and quacks, “cures” that raised 
false hopes only to dash them to earth, 
patent medicines that earn dividends for 
their producers from the gullibility of the 
eternally hopeful, and a host of other 
“cures” which, alas, did not cure. 

“It is only a slight cold. It will go 
away.” Reiterating such sentences, Sev- 
enteen attempted to delude herself and 
others as to her real condition. Her 
pathetic efforts to keep up appearances 
led to many embarrassing and _heart- 
aching mistakes. All too soon her 
friends, for her own sake, began to let her 
severely alone. Morbidness and self- 
pity took complete possession of her to 
the exclusion of everything else. She 
could be found at all times either crying 
or on the verge of tears. Her eye-lashes 
were falling out, and her swollen and 
inflamed lids spoke eloquently of the 
days spent in sobbing her heart out. 

Seventeen still sat in the darkest 
shadow of the veranda. It was night 
now, the sun had long since set. But for 
her there was no sun. Six months of 
brooding had built a wall as efficient in 
keeping the sunlight out of Seventeen’s 
life as any granite wall of a prison. 
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A familiar hand was on her shoulder 
now. As if in a trance Seventeen got up 
from her chair and followed her mother 
into the cheerful, well-lighted interior of 
the house. She was aware of her father 
and younger brother already at supper, 
but her thoughts were turned inward on 
herself and she did not so much as nod 
to them as she sat down. Like an autom- 
aton she ate, neither knowing nor caring 
what she ate. Vaguely she imagined that 
one must eat because it was a rite to be 
performed, like praying before going to 
bed. 

Supper found Seventeen’s parents 
dwelling on the eternal topic. “She drops 
everything she does,’ her mother was 
saying, “and just sits and thinks and 
thinks. I fear for her mind. Oh! if 
only she could take her mind off herself! 
The sweater she began to knit and the 
book she started are still unfinished and 
unread.” 

“T think we must do something radi- 
cal,” said her father. “I shall give Sev- 
enteen some occupation that will force her 
to forget herself and if she does not con- 
centrate on her work, I'll know the rea- 
son why.” 

“I won't be forced! I won't!” From 
across the food-laden table came the shrill 
voice of a new Seventeen. 

Both parents turned to her with min- 
gled feelings of surprise and hope. Had 
she heard what they had been discussing? 
Had she had a miraculous recovery of 
her hearing? By what sixth sense had 
she grasped the gist of the conversation? 

Her mother wrote on the ever-present 
pad, “Did you hear what your father 
said?” and then anxiously scanned her 
daughter’s face as if to read her answer 
there. 

After some reflection Seventeen said, 
“No, I didn’t hear him. I was watching 
you and father, and IT must have under- 
stood with my eyes.” 

“You what?” queried her mother 
incredulously. 

Like any pioneer, Seventeen felt a 
gratifying sense of pride in her discovery 
of “understanding with the eyes.” She 
was what is called a “natural” lip-reader. 
Her enthusiasm was contagious and her 
mother began immediate experiments. 
But it was preordained that she should 


fail completely. In her efforts to assist 
Seventeen her mother began the exagger- 
ated mouthings that are the horror of all 
lip-readers. Poor Seventeen, on the 
threshold of a new hope, found herself 
well-nigh discouraged. 

At this stage of her experience, she 
alternated between fits of unhappiness, 
with death as the goal devoutly to be 
wished for, and moods when the pendu- 
lum swung to the other extreme and she 
seemed to be utterly happy. The will to 
live, which fortunately is strong in all 
youth, buoyed her up. At such times she 
was her old self, laughing and full of 
pranks, However, when a particularly 
embarrassing experience occurred, her 
reaction would throw her into hysterical 
sobbing. 

Inquisitiveness sent her off looking for 
information on the subject of lip-reading. 
At the public library she found four text- 
books which she began to explore on the 
table before her. 

One of the books was a bound volume 
of THe Votta REvIEw containing the 
numbers for the twelve months of 1917. 
So engrossed was she in the delights she 
found between its covers that only the 
tap of the librarian on her shoulder 
brought her to the realization that she had 
stayed until closing time. 

The movies took on a new interest now 
that lip-reading was more than a hobby. 
The plots seemed to hold no fascination 
for her as compared to the thrill she 
gained from understanding just a few of 
the words the silent screen actors were 
saying. She almost felt glad that she was 
deaf. She become proud of her ability 
and determined to improve. So she en- 
tered a school of lip-reading near her 
home. 

A new world dawned for Seventeen. 
She never ceased to wonder at the amaz- 
ing fact that there were so many others 
like herself. Oh, the pity of it. But these 
men and women did not act deaf at all. 
In fact, a good many of them behaved so 
normally that Seventeen doubted that 
they were deaf, until she realized that 
their normal appearance was the natural 
one and that it was she who was ab- 
normal. 

“What is it that makes them so ef- 
ficient, and so happy?” she queried. 












































































“Lip-reading,” some said. 

“And what else?” 

‘More lip-reading. If your ears are dull 
make your eyes serve.” 

These folk did their daily work and did 
it well, and if their handicap became an 
obstruction they overcame it with perse- 
verence. Seventeen gloried in their 
achievements as if they were her own. 

She made rapid progress in her studies, 
practicing strenuously before her mirror 
at home, and with everyone she encoun- 
tered. She deliberately sought out thin- 
lipped people, hard to understand, and 
found herself growing callous to the 
ridiculous mistakes she made at times. 
She had not reached the stage where she 
could whole-heartedly join in laughter at 
her own expense, but she was slowly mas- 
tering the sensitiveness that is the weak- 
ness of the newly-deafened. 

On the street car she always man- 
aged to “get her money’s worth.” It was 
as good as any show to be able to “see” 
the dark-haired lady tell the light-haired 
one how horrid a certain young man was, 
when he up and kissed her without her 
consent. Or the dapper young man tell- 
ing his pal a yarn about what “she sez to 
me and I sez to her.” 

It was no use trying to avoid seeing 
what these people were saying unless one 
shut one’s eyes. Imagine Seventeen doing 
that! 

In spite of a reawakened interest in 
life, Seventeen felt an uneasy sense of 
incompleteness in her new-found happi- 
ness. At dances she missed the joyous 
music, and had to depend solely on her 
sense of rhythm. 

She pitted her lip-reading against 
group conversations and missed all the 
inane nothings that people at parties dis- 
cuss, and she felt so near and yet so far 
away from it all. There were new hob- 
bies to be developed and old friendships 
to revive, but the incompleteness of her 
happiness became more apparent. 

It was purely accidental that she dis- 
covered why. 

There had been a blizzard, and snow 
was still falling. Seventeen sat by the 
open fire reading a hurried romance in 
the Saturday Evening Post and absent- 
mindedly munching an abnormally can- 
died crab-apple. At intervals she glanced 
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at the wind-driven flakes outside and nes- 
tled more snugly in her cosy chair. 

In the midst of her story something 
prompted her to lay the magazine aside 
and walk to the snow-curtained window. 
Probably she wished to stretch her 
cramped limbs. Anyway there she was 
looking at the leaden sky and then down 
on the white carpeted lawn. Not a soul 
was in sight. What folly it would be for 
any creature to be out at such a time! 

Through the haze of the whirling 
flakes, as if to answer her very thoughts, 
Seventeen saw the dim outline of a 
woman leaning forward as she dragged 
one foot out of the drifts and put the 
other forward. She wondered in amaze- 
ment what could have brought this 
woman out at such a time. 

Fascinated by the struggle between 
this frail human and the elements, Sev- 
enteen watched as in a dream. The 
woman fell and rose again only to fall 
and rise no more. She lay just on the 
edge of the lawn and the blinding snow 
was rapidly covering her shadowy form. 

Seventeen watched no longer. With 
an “Oh dear, what shall I do?” she hur- 
riedly threw her fur coat over her 
shoulders and bracing herself for the 
ordeal, dashed out into the storm. 

How she managed to carry or drag the 
unconscious woman into the house and 
onto the couch was beyond Seventeen’s 
memory. She was too busy doing things 
to remember how or why she was doing 
them. She only knew that here was 
someone who needed help and she was in 
a position to be of service. Hot tea and 
warm blankets soon brought the woman 
back to consciousness. 

She lay smiling up at Seventeen, suf- 
fering written plainly in her care-lined 
face. The woman was easily sixty or 
more, and the gnarled, calloused hands 
spoke eloquently enough of a life of in- 
tense toil. She still lay smiling but did 
not speak a word. She seemed to revel 
in the warmth of the soft woolly blankets, 
the warming tea and the blazing log fire. 
Slowly she closed her eyes and smiling 
still, she fell asleep. 

Seventeen felt unaccountably happy. 
She could not fathom the reason for the 
thrilling warmth in her heart. Sitting 
there beside the sleeping woman she felt 
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that at last life was worth the living. She 
had been of service. It was such a small 
thing, yet paradoxically it was the great- 
est thing in the world. Service, she 
found, was the key to happiness. 

When the woman awoke she found 
Seventeen asleep in a rocker near the 
couch. The stranger, now completely 
recovered, hesitated but an instant, and 
climbing down, awoke Seventeen with a 
kiss. 

The old woman and the girl were 
alone, Seventeen’s mother having gone to 
town with the children, before the storm. 

“What a sweet little girl you are! I 
shall not forget you, for you have saved 
my life. I live over in the poor- 
er quarter of the town and I don’t know 
how I happened to get all the way out 
here. I was out picking firewood when 
the storm began. . Don’t inter- 
rupt me, please ; I’m all right now 
When the snow covered my glasses I be- 
came lost and I used to think 
there was no God but I suspect it was 
God’s will that brought me here 
Now, think’a minute before you answer 
this question, What do you wish for 
most? If it were in my power to grant 
your wish, what would you ask for?” 

Seventeen was bewildered, and thought 
the woman demented by her exposure, 
but on second thought she decided to 
humor her, and so she thought of a wish. 

She thought of asking for her normal 
hearing, but this gift, strange as it may 
seem, did not appeal to her as much as 
one would expect. Instead she answered, 
“I want to be happy, but more than that 
I want to serve.” 

The old woman was touched by such 
an unexpected answer. “And whom do 
you wish to serve?” she asked. 

“Those who are less fortunate than I. 
Above all others, those who are deafened, 
blinded and lamed. I want to teach lip- 
reading. I want to spread happiness 
where it is most appreciated.” 

“You shall have your chance,” said the 
stranger, “I shall not forget you.” 

Seventeen was ‘really nineteen now. 
As the welfare worker for the League for 
the Hard of Hearing she was kept busy 
inspiring newly-deafened people to a re- 
newed interest in life. The town knew 


her as “The Service Girl.” Over her 
desk, on the wall of the League office, 
hung a small sign, “I serve!” When visi- 
tors queried, “What does it mean?” she 
said, “Happiness.” 

The week before Thanksgiving The 
Enquirer bore the following story on its 
front page. “Old Woman Recluse Found 
Dead in Poor Quarter of City. Leaves 
will bequeathing $20,000 to League for 
Hard of Hearing.” Then followed a de- 
tailed account of the finding of a bank 
book and the curious will. 

Seventeen sat at her desk and dreamed 
dreams. She pictured the day when all 
deaf people read the lips and there were 
few if any who were mute. The old 
woman had kept her word, and Seven- 
teen’s heart sang with happiness, for the 
future was full of service. “Thank God, 
I’m able to do my bit!” 





THE CLARKE SCHOOL ENDOW MENT 
FUND 

Among. the beneficiaries of the proposed 
Clarke School Research Department will be : 

Instructors who will benefit by the work 
done by a staff of specialists constantly in a 
position to conduct experiments and investiga- 
tions that cannot be conducted by the busy 
teacher whose business it is to secure results 
from day to day, and who must therefore ad- 
here closely to approved methods. 

Children in schools for the deaf who will 
benefit as a result of progress made in teach- 
ing methods. 

Parents who are charged with the responsi- 
bility of caring for deaf children during the 
period of infancy, and who will benefit by rea- 
son of any progress made in teaching methods. 

The deaf and deafened, generally, who will 
profit by reason of any advancement made in 
the art of voice building, voice control, and the 
development of residual hearing. 

The science of teaching the deaf has its own 
problems which other educational research does 
not solve. The psychology of the deaf child 
presents a vast research field. Much work re- 
mains to be done in investigating the relative 
handicap of the deaf in various occupations. 
The study of the problems of residual hearing 
has barely been begun. Finally, science and in- 
vention have resulted in the construction of 
many devices making speech visible and regis- 
tering volume of sound and pitch by means of 
vibrations. The part these devices could nrofit- 
ablv play in the voice building education of the 
deaf has not as yet been determined. The pro- 
posed Research Department would hope to 
benefit all of those now deaf, or who may later 
become so. 
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AN APPEAL FOR HELP 
GALLAUDET COLLEGE. 
Wasuincton, D. C., NOVEMBER 28, 1921. 
To the Teachers and Pupils of American 
Schools for the Deaf 

Dear Friends: I have received a piteous 
appeal from Mr. K. Baldrian, Director of the 
School for the Deaf at Wiener-Neustadt, a 
suburb of Vienna, and the five teachers of that 
School who are married. This is one of the 
schools whose teachers we helped through the 
hard times of last year. The letter is ad- 
dressed to me, but it is intended for you. It 
is too long to quote in full; here is the sub- 
stance of it: 

“Our want and misery are greater than ever! 
This is due to the high cost of living—you in 
America know what that means—but chiefly to 
the frightful depreciation of our currency, 
which you happily have not known, Before 
the war our monthly salaries ranged from 300 
to 400 kronen ($60 to $80); now we receive 
many more kronen, but their value is ‘only 
$5 to $6 a month. From time to time we have 
sold our cherished pieces of furniture to obtain 
food for ourselves, our wives, and children; 
now we have nothing left, and starvation stares 
us in the face. Do not think us shameless if 
we again ask your help!” 

There are four other schools for the deaf in 
Vienna. Their teachers have not asked us for 
help this year, but doubtless they are in the 
same condition as those of the Wiener-Neustadt 
School. Probably we should not like to help 
one school without helping the others also. 
Most of you contributed generously last year 
for the relief of the Austrian and Hungarian 
schools (the total value of the food we sent 
them was $1,450), and I did not expect to call 
on you again. I hate to do it now, but my con- 
science does not allow me to keep this appeal 
to myself. 

Prompt action is desirable. 

Faithfully yours, 
E. A. Fay. 


THE LOS ANGELES SCHOOL 


The first meeting of the Family and Teach- 
ers’ Club to discuss the problems of the hard of 
hearing was held at the Los Angeles School of 
Lip-Reading, 603 Story Building, last Thursday 
evening, November 10. From the attendance, 
it was evident that there is an earnest desire 
on the part of hearing people to understand and 
help the deafened members of their families. 

The meeting was opened by Miss Lucy Ella 
Case, the principal, and she introduced Miss 
Juliet D. Clark, former vice-principal of the 
Nitchie School of Lip-Reading in New York 
City, and now normal associate of the Los 
Angeles School. Miss Clark spoke of the cam- 
paign for better speech that is being carried on 
in America this week, and said that no one 
would welcome this more than lip-readers. She 
urged the members of the audience to enun- 
ciate clearly. “This does not mean exaggera- 
tion of the lip movement, for such ‘mouthing’ 
hinders rather than helps one who is trying to 


read the lips; it means speaking words in a 
clear-cut manner, giving the vowels and con- 
sonants their full value.” Miss Clark touched 
upon the various difficulties df lip-reading and 
by explanation and demonstration with a num- 
ber of pupils showed how these difficulties 
could be surmounted. 

“Most people have an idea that short words 
and short phrases are easier to see than long 
ones, but that is not usually so. It all depends 
upon how much lip-movement there is in the 
words chosen. Watch my lips when I say, 
“TIsn’t it a nice day?’ and ‘What beautiful 
weather we are having!’ Which is easier to 
see? Compare also ‘twenty-five cents’ with ‘a 
quarter’ and ‘fifty cents’ with ‘half a dollar.’ 

“Another way in which you hearing people 
can help lip-readers is by changing the wording 
of a sentence that they do not understand or 
leading up to it with an easier one, instead of 
repeating the same sentence over and over 
again.” 

To illustrate this point, Miss Clark, told a 
story of a young lady—a lip-reader—who was 
seated at a dinner party beside a man whom 
she had never met before. Suddenly he turned 
to her and said something which she failed to 
understand. He repeated and still she could 
not get it, for all she could see was, “Oo oo 
i u oo ee?” The man continued to repeat and 
the girl to say, “What?” and they probably 
would have kept it up until all the other guests 
had risen from the table and gone home, but 
for the intervention of another of the guests. 
Seeing the girl’s difficulty he turned to her and 
said, “Do you like to row a boat on the river?” 
Immediately the girl understood; then he re- 
peated’ what the other guest had been trying to 
make her understand, “Do you like canoeing ?” 
and she grasped it at once. 

Miss Case then gave some “Don'ts” which 
were received with interest by the hearing peo- 
ple and created considerable mirth among the 
deafened, because most of them had been sub- 
jected to the very annoying treatment that she 
mentioned. 

Don’t wave wildly at us, or pull our arms or 
poke us with an umbrella to get our attention. 
We don’t like to be made conspicuous. 

Don’t be too solemn about our deafness; 
keep cheerful. 

Don’t be ashamed of the deaf member of 
your family. 

Don’t be too solemn about our deafness; 
family to eat food that is too hearty. It often 
causes a buzzing or roaring in the head. Have 
him eat simple food. 

Don’t say, “Did you get that? You don’t 
understand me.” (We are well aware of that 


fact. ) 
The Los Angeles School plans to hold these 
meetings monthly. * 


Miss. Marian J. Anderson, of the Pacific 
Coast School of Lip-Reading, has discontinued 
that school and accepted a position in the Los 
Angeles and Pasadena Schools, of which Miss 
Case is principal. The consolidation of these 
two schools will doubtless make for better 
work among the deafened of Los Angeles. 
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OTTAWA SPEECH-READERS’ CLUB 


The youngest and probably the smallest club 
in existence has just recently been formed in 
Ottawa. It has been given the name of “The 
Ottawa Speech-Readers’ Club” and having ar- 
rived it means to make good. 

On November 15, 1921, Miss L. M. Currie, 
President of the Toronto Lip-Readers’ Club, 
who happened to be in Ottawa attending a 
teachers’ convention, very kindly consented to 
take the chair and preside over the organization 
meeting. It was all done in true British Parlia- 
mentary style. Each item was moved, seconded, 
and carried, the audience being kept in touch by 
blackboard work, written as we went along; 
also slips put round in the seats showed what 
was being suggested. This was necessary, as 
there were no fully trained lip-readers in the 
class. We are all at the infant stage as yet, but 
feel wonderfully encouraged with the progress 
made under the very capable direction of Miss 
M. Roebuck, who came to Ottawa in Septem- 
ber last to commence the teaching of “Lip- 
Reading.” So far, only eleven pupils have 
taken up the study, but we hope that many more 
will join the class as soon as the work and ob- 
ject of the club becomes better known. 

Our officers chosen for the club are: Presi- 
dent, Dr. J. K. Milne Dickie, 196 Elgin St.; 
Secretary, Miss A. J. Cranston, 21 Dalhousie 
St.; Treasurer, Mr. D. J. McKeown, 300 
Cooper St. The membership fee for the bal- 
ance of the season (until the club closes in 
the spring) is $$1—CoNnTRIBUTED. 


THE DAYTON LEAGUE 


Formed for the purpose of promoting in- 
terest and general welfare of the hard of 
hearing in Dayton and vicinity, the Dayton 
League for the Hard of Hearing has applied 
for a charter as a corporation not for profit. 
Headquarters of the league are 18 and 19 Louis 
Building. 

Present officers are William E. Morris, pres- 
ident; Miss Lydia Fluhart, vice-president; 
Mrs. R. W. Kneisley, treasurer; Edward 
Lyon, secretary. They are also incorporators 
of the League, with Miss Mabel Lindner. 

The organization has eleven departments 
under the general headings communication, oc- 
cupation, happiness and opportunity. Miss 
Lindner. experienced in community work 
among the deafened, is directing the work here. 
—Dayton News. 


THE NEW YORK LEAGUE 


The New York League is receiving excellent 
support from the press in its drive for mem- 
bership, and organizations in other cities are 
watching the outcome with enthusiastic interest. 
The following quotation is taken from a news- 
paper clipping sent to us recently by a member 
of the Boston Guild, who thought it “so fine 
and so well-written that THe Vortra Review 
ought to have it.” 

“Although Miss Annetta Peck, executive sec- 
retary of the New York League for the Hard 
of Hearing, says apologetically when deafened 
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people come to her expecting restored hearing: 

‘Mercy! We’re not in the miracle business!’ 

those who have been behind scenes at the 
League often feel that her phrase exactly de- 

scribes what takes place almost every day in 

~ busy headquarters at 126 East Fifty-ninth 
t. 

“True, actual hearing is not restored to 
deafened ears, but isn’t it something very like 
a miracle when a_ bad-tempered, petulant 
woman, so soured by her misfortune that no 
one can live with her, is transformed into a 
happy, lovable person whom all around proudly 
adore? Or when from a shy, backward, four- 
teen-year-old school girl, with a bad case of 
progressive deafness, unable to keep up at 
school, shut off by an antagonistic family from 
lip-reading classes and similar opportunities, 
there is gradually evolved an elert, self-reliant 
youngster earning a living fully as good as that 
of her hearing friends and able to take her part 
my all the fun and work of a normal girl’s 
Mets 

- . . “*We are now campaigning, by word 
of mouth and through the papers,’ concluded 
Miss Peck, ‘for people in all walks of life to 
join our classes for work and fun.’” 


PRIZE FOR POEM 


The Bulletin Board, the paper of the Chi- 
cago League for the Hard of Hearing, recently 
published the following little poem, which re- 
ceived a prize offered by Mrs. Robert B. 
Dickinson for the best original poem written 
by a hard of hearing member of the League. 


ONE 


One faithless woman 
Destroys man’s faith 
In all her kind; 

One faithful woman 
Restores it. 


One joy unearned 
Too rashly followed 
Loses Peace; 

One sorrow shared 
Restores it. 


One jest of Fate 
Lays man’s ambition 
In the dust; 
One soaring dream 
Restores it. 
—Joun Irvine Pearce, Jr. 


ART LECTURES IN ST. LOUIS 


Beginning November 20, Mrs. A. M. G. 
Pattison of St. Louis, Mo., commenced a series 
of lectures for the hard of hearing in Art 
Galleries and Museum. She took for her sub- 
ject for the first lecture, “What to Look for in 
a Work of Art.” 

Mrs. Pattison, before taking up her present 
work, was an art critic and lecturer of high 
standing. It is believed that the hard of hear- 
ing people of St. Louis, all of whom are cor- 
dially invited to attend these lectures, will 
gladly avail themselves of the opportunity of 
hearing her. 
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TEACHING LANGUAGE 


The October number of THe Votta Review 
contains an article by Miss Elizabeth Goodwin 
of Derby, England, entitled “An Experiment 
in Teaching Language on Individual Lines,” 
which should be carefully read by every teach- 
er of the deaf, whether of a primary grade or 
an advanced class. There is a tendency among 
many of us to rely too much on systems and 
schemes of language, usually devised for the 
imaginary “average class,” forgetting the in- 
dividuality of the particular pupil and his in- 
dividual needs. The article is replete with sug- 
gestions to the thinking teacher who has not 
fallen too deeply into a rut, and who does not 
accept any authority as infallible. Because the 
language teaching during the first few years in 
our schools for the deaf has been stereotyped 
to a certain extent, with fairly good results in 
many instances, it does not mean that this sys- 
tem is the best and cannot be improved upon. 
Miss Goodwin’s method is very unorthodox, ac- 
cording to the training most of us have re- 
ceived, but she not only had the courage to 
break away from the old lines when she found 
that the results obtained were unsatisfactory, 
but also had the ingenuity to formulate new, 
original plans which, judging from the exam- 
ples cited, seem to be superior, at least as far 
as the accomplishments of her pupils are con- 
cerned. We might not be so successful with 
this individualized teaching, and it may not be 
advisable for us to even try it, but a perusal of 
the article will lead us to look at the particular 
work of our language teaching from an angle 
that perhaps we have not sufficiently considered 
before—T. B. in the Nebraska (School) 
Journal. 


SHOULD THE DEAF DRIVE 
AUTOMOBILES? 


Repeal of the police regulation under which 
deaf persons are denied permits to drive auto- 
mobiles is asked by Dr. Percival Hall, presi- 
dent of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf, 
in a letter to the commissioners. It has been 
referred to Captain Headly, head of the traffic 
bureau, for report. 

Dr. Hall contends that deaf persons are en- 
titled to the use of the highways on equal terms 
with other citizens unless it can be proved that 
they are a menace to the public. Dr. Hall told 
the commissioners he does not believe that has 
been proved. 

He cited the city of Detroit, with approxi- 
mately twice the population of Washington, 
where deaf persons are permitted to drive 
automobiles.—Washington Evening Star. 


THE SURVEY 


At the last regular meeting of the Conference 
of Superintendents and Principals held at this 
school preliminary steps were taken to interest 
one of the Foundations to make a general sur- 
vey of all the schools for the deaf in the United 
States and Canada for the purpose of establish- 


ing standards and making proper classifications 
of schools according to the standards set up. q 
At the joint meeting held in Philadelphia iv a 
the summer of 1920 the Association to Pro- 4 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, the 
Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf, and the Progressive Oral Advocates of 
the Deaf united with the Conference in this : 
enterprise. 
A special committee was appointed to bring . 
the matter to the attention of any or all of 
the Foundations doing that kind of work. The 3 
necessity of this survey has been urged before a 
the Carnegie Foundation, the Rockefeller : 
Foundation, the Russell Sage Foundation, and 
the Commonwealth. No one has been able to 
undertake at present the survey and so the 
matter for the present is suspended. The com- 
mittee hopes later when war times have passed é 
away to get a favorable response from one of a 
these Foundations. It will not be forgotten or = 
neglected but present conditions require us to 
bide our time—Ohio (School) Chronicle. 
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Silent she sat, while ’round her rose = 


The waves of happy, carefree speech; 
For, one apart, she never knows 
The many sounds that others reach. 
No dear, loved voice upon her ear 
In loving accents ever falls; 
The songs of birds she cannot hear; 
Silent the world within her walls. 
And yet, like pools where sunshine lies 
As though its light would never cease, 
Undimmed and clear within her eyes 
There dwells a look of happy peace. 
What is the secret of her joy? 
Softly she spoke with smiling face, 
“Always my thoughts my mind employ; 
I have my thoughts in every place.” 





Proudly he sat, the kingly born, 
Treasures of earth at his command. 

Men sought his smile, shrank at his scorn, 
For life and death lay in his hand. 

Yet in his eyes burned discontent, 
Phantom-like fled joy uncaught; 

Bitter and hard his way he went 
Spoiling his life with evil thought. 

Etten Ross. 


Mary Jo was saying her prayers. 
tendant heard her gravely reciting “Little Jack 
Horner,” and rushed to Miss Yale. 


“Do you know,” she said, “Mary Jo is pre- a 


— to say her prayers, but is not praying 
at all?” 

“What is Mary Jo saying?” asked Miss Yale. 

“She is repeating ‘Little Tack Horner.’ ” 

“That's all right,” replied Miss Yale. “Mary 
Jo recited ‘Little Jack Horner’.today. I told 
her it was well done. She is offering up to 
the Lord the best she has, and I think that 
makes it a very good prayer.”—Clarke School 
Bulletin. 
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